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INFINITE CORRESPONDENCES 


BY PADRAIC COLUM 


HERE is a passage quoted by Professor Dawson in the Intro- 

duction to his Age of the Gods which all readers of systems 
of history would do well to bear in mind. “The mind of man seems 
to be of a nature to assimilate itself to the universe; we belong to 
the world; the whole is mirrored in us. Therefore, when we bend 
our thoughts on a limited object, we concentrate faculties which 
are naturally endowed with infinite correspondences.” When we 
understand this we know how easy it is for scholars who are pos- 
sessed by an idea to find in history all the correspondences they 
want to find. Thus, the rationalist and the man of faith, the philo- 
Hellene and the philo-Judean, the Nordic and the Mediterranean 
advocates, can each find in a long stretch of history, material to 
back up his conviction. It is a realization of this that makes me 
critical of that imposing and dramatically appealing system which 
Spengler has set up in The Decline of the West. 

Inspiring is not the word that one might fancy one could use in 
connexion with a book whose theme is the inevitable dying-down 
of the great cultures. And yet the second volume of The Decline 
of the West, the translation of which has just been published,’ is 
inspiring as was the volume that preceded it. They are inspiring 
because Spengler is continuously dwelling upon the creative power 
of men who are possessed by an idea, who are expressing that idea 
now in army organization, now in a dynastic system, now in reli- 
‘gious dogma, now in mathematical systems, now in the arts, now 
in the form of their cities. History is written for us here as the 


1 The Decline of the West, Volume II: Perspectives of World History. By 
Oswald Spengler. Translated from the German by Charles Francis 
Atkinson. 8vo. 522 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $7.50. 
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history of the expression of an idea. Spengler gives spiritual value 
to the various cultures by revealing them as the manifestation of 
ideas. How these ideas grew into the minds of certain earth- 
dwellers Spengler only indicates—he suggests that they are due 
to a unique feeling about space which arises through the influence 
of a definite landscape. But it does not require very long sight to 
perceive Plato behind this Prussian-trained scholar and man of 
vision. Spengler speaks slightingly about Plato as a political 
theorizer. And yet a Platonist might be willing to have the per- 
ception of the eternal ideas come into men’s minds through the 
influence of landscape and a feeling about cosmic space. In any 
case, it is no rationalist, no materialist, who has written these enor- 
mously erudite books. 

Perspectives of World History is not so much a book as a collec- 
tion of books—there is a book in it on The Soul of the City, on 
Peoples, Races, and Tongues, on Primitive Cultures, on Nobility 
and Priesthood, on State and History, on The Philosophy of Poli- 
tics, on Money. These books are attached, rather than organically 
a part of Spengler’s idea—they are in fact, a great comment on his 
main thesis; they have enormous erudition and they contain a 
profound criticism of current ideas of civilization and history. 
Then there are the books that are distinctly related to the main idea 
—the book on The Group of the Higher Cultures, on The Arabian 
Culture, on Pythagoras, Mohammed, and Cromwell. To make 
any adequate criticism of Perspectives of World History would 
require long preparation, special aptitudes, and the mastery of an 
enormous amount of historical material. The first volume of The 
Decline of the West has received no real criticism from any scholar 
writing in English. It has certainly not received it from the 
writer of Time and Western Man. The criticism in that book 
might have been written by a man who had had a synopsis ot 
Spengler’s work prepared for him by a not very intelligent secre- 
tary. The salient point made is one that must have occurred to 
every reader who has pondered on Spengler’s idea: there is, he 
tells us, an impenetrable screen between any two cultures, and 
only those who are living the culture they have created can really 
understand it. And yet his work is grounded on the assumption 
that he can penetrate to the soul of the Classical and have glimpses 
of the soul of the Arabian, Egyptian, and Chinese cultures. I 
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regard “Spenglerism” as expressed in these two volumes as an 
extreme statement. It has extravagances in it. “Spenglerism” 
may be re-stated by other thinkers and modified in the re-statement. 
It may not be necessary to declare that cultures cannot be pene- 
trated by men who belong to other cultures. It may not be neces- 
sary to insist on the lack of power of renewal in a culture. It is 
true that no culture has shown the power of renewal—that they 
have had that cyclic career which Aristotle glimpsed in terrestrial 
movements and named the Great Summer and the Great Winter. 
Spengler’s immediate surroundings probably intensified for him 
the notion of an inevitable dying-down of European culture. One 
can easily perceive, however, that a work like his could not have 
been accomplished since Germany’s defeat in the war. Twenty 
years, at least, must have gone to the shaping and the illustrating 
of his idea. Still, there is a good deal in the volumes that is local 
and temporary—a Prussian insistence on dynasty, on a governing 
nobility, and on the validity of war. 

Spengler’s ideas are now so much in my mind that I find some 
of those “infinite correspondences” to his thought in all the books 
on civilization that I have read of late. There is Professor Daw- 
son’s fascinating account of the origins of culture in pre-historic 
Europe and the East which he calls The Age of the Gods.? This 
student of early man and early institutions declares that culture is 
not a product of race, but that race is a product of culture: this is 
in agreement with what has been said by Spengler. Professor 
Dawson thinks, too, that the epoch-making cultures are produced 
suddenly ; Spengler insists upon such an idea. Professor Dawson’s 
words in this regard might have appeared upon Spengler’s page: 

“This is the most typical and important of all the causes of 
culture change, since it sets up an organic process of fusion and 
change, which transforms both the people and the culture, and 
produces a new cultural entity in a comparatively short space of 
time. It is the origin of practically all those sudden flowerings of 
new civilization, which impress us as almost miraculous (e.g. ‘Je 
miracle grec’). It is possible to compare this process of fusion of 
peoples and cultures in very numerous instances in different ages 
and in different parts of the world, and everywhere we see the 


? The Age of the Gods. By Christopher Dawson. S8vo. 446 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5. 
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cycle of change passing through the same phases and lasting for 
an approximately similar time. First there comes a period of 
several centuries of silent growth during which a people lives on the 
tradition of the older culture, either that which they have brought 
with them, or that which they have found in the land. Secondly 
there comes a period of intense cultural activity, when the new 
forms of life created by the vital union of two different peoples and 
cultures burst into flower.” 

Professor Dawson does not think of these cultures as arising, as 
Spengler thinks of them as arising, from a certain feeling about 
space that becomes a dominating idea amongst a people living in 
a definite landscape. Still, it is worth while noting that he thinks 
of them as coming suddenly after some centuries of silent growth, 
and of having a cyclic progress. For him European cultures have 
come through fusion—a fusion of the archaic peasant culture, with 
its devotion to the vegetation deities and the Earth Mother with a 
warrior culture that had for its gods the Shining Ones of Aryan 
mythology. The classical civilization arose, he thinks, through 
this already fused culture blending with an oriental culture whose 
centre was in the sacred city with its temple and its splendid 
buildings: 

“Alike in Greece and Italy we can trace the conflict between 
a relatively advanced city culture and a simple tribal culture, out 
of which there arose a new type of society unlike anything that had 
existed before. Nevertheless, in both cases the rise of the classical 
city state was due, not to a spontaneous development of the Euro- 
pean tribal society, but to a direct inheritance from the old West 
Asiatic and Aegean culture of the Bronze Age, the tradition of 
which had survived in Asia Minor whence it was transmitted to 
Europe, on the one hand by the Ionian Greeks, and on the other by 
the Etruscans.” 

Professor Dawson’s book covers a wide field: it begins with later 
Palaeolithic culture, and it deals with archaic Babylonian and 
Egyptian cultures, with the Cretan and Aegean and the later 
Bronze Age culture in Europe. As we go through it we know that 
we are reading the work of a real investigator. The Age of the 
Gods it is to be hoped will displace a whole array of books that the 
name of Professor Fairfield Osborne has given a sanction to. 

Dr Singer takes no stock in Spengler’s idea of the cyclic career 
of cultures. For him, the early Middle Ages did not mark the 
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beginning of a civilization; they marked the decline of one. “The 
Middle Ages,” he writes at the beginning of the second chapter 
of From Magic to Science,® “by general admission, present us with 
a set-back in the development of scientific ideas.” He traces our 
civilization, not back to them, but back through them. And the 
ages in which the monks, according to Spengler, “with prayers and 
fastings wrung God’s secret out of him,” and so brought into being 
Western science and Western machinery, are treated in a familiar 
fashion. ‘The Middle Ages can no more be disregarded in con- 
sidering the general course of science than can a degenerate or 
parasitic series of plants or animals be passed over when considering 
the larger group to which they belong and from which they have 
sprung.” And yet there are passages in Dr Singer’s book which 
might be used as foot-notes to The Decline of the West. For in- 
stance, he notes that the “atoms” which were for Lucretius “deter- 
minate units,” became, when taken up in the sixteenth century by 
the Veronese physician, Girolamo Fracastoro, “living mites.” This 
instance might be used to illustrate Spengler’s idea that when clas- 
sical ideas, which always had to do with what was bounded and 
determinative, were taken up by the European, by the Faustian 
man, they were given a significance that classical man would not 
have been able to understand—a dynamic significance. And how 
like the classical man of Spengler, with his inability to recognize 
anything that was not direct and immediate, is the man whom Dr 
Singer writes of! The passage is in his essay, Science under the 
Roman Empire: 

“The world in which the Imperial Roman lived was a finite 
world bound by the firmament and limited by the flaming rampart. 
. . . It was an iron, nerveless, tyrannical universe which science 
had raised and in which the Roman thinker must have felt him- 
self fettered, imprisoned, crushed.” 

But one must take the liberty of doubting whether the Roman 
“felt” any lack of enlargement. The difference between the Stoic 
living in a bounded world and the nun whose vision Dr Singer 
records in another essay is not merely the difference between people 
living a thousand years apart—it is the difference in cultures: the 
bounded Classical and the Faustian with its impulse towards in- 
finity. Or so Spengler would tell us. 


* From Magic to Science. By Charles Singer. 8vo. 253 pages. Horace 
Liveright. $7.50. 
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In Emotion as the Basis of Civilization* an original idea is 
presented in a sensible, but not in an inspiring way. What holds 
societies together, Mr Denison shows us, is not an external order, 
not an economic pressure nor a territorial proximity, but an emo- 
tional influence—some feeling that has been made historic and that 
is dramatized every day for all men and women. The writer exam- 
ines the emotional basis for the former civilizations of Persia, 
India, Greece, and Rome, and for the Chinese, Japanese, Greek, 
Roman, Mohammedan, Christian, Feudal, English, and American 
systems. Some of these systems, he finds, are based on a patri- 
archal, and some on what he terms a fratriarchal form of govern- 
ment—the fratriarchal being democratic and based upon the idea 
of brotherly effort. The Greek, the Roman, the English and Amer- 
ican systems have fratriarchal tendencies; the others are patri- 
archal. The American system, because of the scrapping of 
patriarchal forms, leaves openings for the creation of a real fratri- 
archal organization: the American problem, as Mr Denison envis- 
ages it, is to supply an emotional basis for such an organization. 

This is an idea that statesmen would do well to consider. Mr 
Denison modifies his fratriarchal system into one which he calls 
“an anepsiarchal system”—that is, into one in which the members 
of different groups look on each other as cousins. The type of 
government for America which this thinker favours is one through 
groups, and he sees the beginnings of such groups in college fra- 
ternities and athletic and cultural organizations. He would let 
these groups be exclusive as regards membership. The American 
governmental system then would be articulated through such 
groups, and in this way “would be done away with the greatest 
danger of Democracy, that the government and public sentiment 
as well, should be controlled by the groups which have the lowest 
standards.” However, the system which he works out in the book 
gives the present reviewer the feeling that Mr Denison’s would 
have the effect of girdling the world with the Y. M. C. A. 

The weakness that is in this very interesting book comes from 
the timidity of the writer, from his lack of imaginative power, and 
from a certain naiveté that he has: he cherishes such terms as 
“Nordic” and “Anglo-Saxon” ; his distrust of forms of organization 
that have not Puritan affinities makes him hope that something 


* Emotion as the Basis of Civilization. By J. H. Denison. 8vo. 555 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. 
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good may come out of the Ku Klux Klan; he quotes as if such state- 
ments were authoritative, something from Mrs Webster’s book on 
World Revolution and something that one of Calles’ ministers 
said about the harm that Catholicism has done to the progressive 
people of Mexico. He does not seem to be aware of the fact that 
America has produced poets who could give an emotional basis to 
his fratriarchal or anepsiarchal systems. There was Walt Whit- 
man. There is Vachel Lindsay. And philosophical enquiry into 
the basis of such a civilization as he has projected has already been 
written in AE’s The National Being. 

When I think of the mighty organizations that have held Euro- 
pean society together and compare them with the sort that Mr 
Denison projects, I cannot but think upon what Spengler has said 
about our failure, since the form-rich Baroque Age to produce any 
great social form. The same sort of feeling comes over me as I 
read that symposium on modern civilization which Professor Beard 
has edited, Whither Mankind.® One would expect that the essays 
in this book would form a series of stirring manifestoes on the hopes 
and aspirations of our new age. But, curiously enough, most of 
the contributors adopt a tone of defence, of apology even, in speak- 
ing of this age of science and machinery. That this tone is unneces- 
sary is shown by the contributions of Dr Hu-Shih and Dr Dewey: 
the Chinese scholar shows us how inhuman the conditions are in 
countries that are without the machine and without a scientific 
technique; Dr Dewey by writing with conviction, and at the same 
time, without any complacency, about the machine age, its achieve- 
ments, and its philosophy, makes us share in his hope for the 
times. 

The contributors, however, include Bertrand Russell as well as 
Dr Dewey and Dr Hu-Shih. And Bertrand Russell is not at all 
confident about the continued triumph of science and the machine. 
Most so-called scientific laws, he tells us, are human conventions 
(Spengler tells us they are but images of the Faustian will towards 
what is dynamic and space-conquering). He quotes Wittgenstein 
as declaring that “superstition consists in belief in causality.” 
Thus, in the very heart of science, scepticism has been planted. 
This scepticism affects only a few of the leaders; in time it is 


5 Whither Mankind: A Panorama of Modern Civilization. Edited by 
Charles A. Beard. 12mo. 408 pages. Longmans, Green, and Company. 
$3. 
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capable of paralysing the activities of a whole army of scientific 
workers. The man of science has had a faith—the faith that he 
was reaching out towards some final truth. In future the man of 
science will have to work without any such faith, and Bertrand 
Russell seriously doubts if, the basis of his faith removed, anything 
like the heroic effort that scientists have already made will ever be 
made again. Philosophy will never again strive towards ultimates 
and absolutes; it will be of the kind that Dr Dewey favours—“A 
way of acting, a manner of handling the environment which is ap- 
propriate, and whose appropriateness constitutes what alone can 
be called knowledge as these philosophers understand it. There is 
no place in this outlook for the beatific vision, nor for any notion of 
final excellence.” It is the knowledge that their world is moving 
towards such a scepticism, doubtless, which makes these spokes- 
men for the scientific era so apologetic. What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose all his faiths? What Bertrand 
Russell writes about the publication of Newton’s Principia and 
Einstein’s work on Relativity is significant in this respect. New- 
ton’s book led men to think that they were about to penetrate into 
the secrets of the universe. Einstein’s has made them think that 
they knew less than they supposed—in some odd way it has nar- 
rowed instead of enlarged our world. There is much in Whither 
Mankind that is informing and that should be made part of the 
consciousness of every intelligent man and woman of our day. 
But, with few exceptions, the articles contributed by these sixteen 
able and distinguished publicists have the impersonality of pages 
of an encyclopaedia. Often there are sentences on the pages which 
make us wonder if the writer is really at home in the world of ideas. 
“Ever since the time of the Greeks European culture seems a bor- 
rowed one.” It is John Dewey who commits himself to this state- 
ment. “It is not suggested that the trumpets and harps should be 
of continually improved makes, or should be played by machinery 
to save the angels trouble and leave them free to increase the height 
of the buildings in the Golden City.” This is Bertrand Russell’s 
comment on passages from Dante and Milton. “Lewis Browne 
finds here the traditional background of deep mourning and of clos- 
ing the shutters of a house in which a dead person lies.” This is 
James Harvey Robinson’s idea of an authoritative statement on 
religious beliefs. As for the first article in the book, Hendrik W. 
Van Loon’s, I am at the loss of not knowing what it is about. 
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THE SONG OF LIADAIN 


Translated From the Middle Irish 
by Frank O’Connor 


A vain thing 
Is the thing that I have done 
So a lover’s heart to wring. 


Mad beyond measure 
But for God’s fear that numbed her heart 
She that would not do his pleasure. 


It was well 
For him, what he had dreamed, his peace 
To reach beyond the fires of hell. 


A little thing 
Turned his love to bitterness 
Yet my love was all for him. 


I am she 
Liadain that loved Cuirithear, 
As you whisper watching me. 


I it was 
That so brief a while with him 
And so sweet a while did pass. 


Woods woke 
To music when he walked with me 
And for him the blue sea spoke. 


Would that 
Anything at all had not 
Driven Cuirithear’s heart distraught! 





THE SONG OF LIADAIN 


Do not hide 
The great love I bore to him, 
I that loved so much beside! 


Flames shake 
So the burning heart for him 
That without him it must break! 














THE ACCURSED CROSS 
BY F. EMERSON ANDREWS 


FATHER AUGUST HEINRICH REINHOLD, priest of 

9 the parish that lies between Feldberg Mountain and the Hol- 
lental, do write in my own hand all that is certainly known of the 
Cross that is called the Accursed, and the earthly fate that overtook 
the miserable sinners who prayed before it. Of many of these 
things I was myself witness, and of some—miserere me!—a sor- 
rowful partaker. And these words I write in my old age, fearful 
lest the solemn warning be soon forgot and men again fall beneath 
the curse. 

When I was a young priest and newly come to this rude parish 
in the mountains, it grieved my spirit to see an old, rotting cross 
at the parting of the ways beyond the village, where one turns to 
the right to ascend to the Castle of Rottgeln, or bears to the left 
to reach the villages by The Rhine. 

One day there came to me one of my flock who was a carver of 
wood, skilful in works of the hands even as Bezaleel the son of Uri 
among the children of Israel. And he revealed to me that it was 
in his heart to carve out a new cross from the fairest tree in all the 
forest in place of the one that was gone into decay. I rejoiced 
thereat, and bade him god-speed. Howbeit, when I turned again 
to give him my blessing he was gone, the good purpose being hot 
within him. 

I walked often to the home of the wood-carver, and saw the 
young tree taking shape as a cross of rare beauty. The carver 
worked with a care he had never given even to the most delicate 
carving. And as he worked he sang, for he thought that he did 
God honour and his heart was light. 

Now none of us knew that the tree had been touched by Michel 
the Woodsman and bore his curse, else we should have fled from 
it as from the plague. 

In the Black Forest the Evil One assumes human shape as a 
Woodsman with a burnished axe on his shoulder, and his name is 
Michel. Now when Michel the Woodsman has set his secret mark 
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upon a tree, woe betide the use to which its wood is put! Many 
a fair ship has foundered, in storm, or when the sea was as a pond, 
because the curse of Michel the Woodsman was upon one of its 
timbers. In my own parish for the same cause three several houses 
have suddenly fallen with terrible groanings upon the doomed 
people within. Nor does any blessing of the Church avail against 
the curse of Michel the Woodsman. 

A day came when the wood-carver’s work was finished. The 
cross-beam was notched tightly into place, for there was to be no 
nail in it. There remained only to smooth the joinings of the two 
timbers, and for this work the carver took his sharpest knife and 
told his young son to lean heavily upon the cross-beam that he 
might steady it. 

And in the last stroke of the knife he cut off his son’s right hand. 

Blind leader of the blind was I in that day, for I thought of the 
matter as but an accident. 

On the day of the hallowing of the new cross, even from the 
dawn, my heart greatly rejoiced as I saw my people gathering 
from far and near for the ceremony. Each man bore food in his 
scrip and his iron-shod staff in his hand, and I likened them in 
my heart to pilgrims coming to a new Jerusalem, and thought of 
the comely cross that was about to be set up as something that 
should ever keep my shepherding of this flock green in memory. 

Even so, O Lord, dost Thou turn to shame the pride of men’s 
hearts. 

All the morning we raised our voices to the Lord in prayer and 
in praise, and the spirits of the people were mightily lifted up. 

At high noon I made a sign to the four young men who stood 
ready, and they lifted upon their shoulders the comely cross and 
bore it to the pit that had been digged. As it rose erect in the sun 
a shout issued from the assembled people, for the cross was amazing 
white and beautiful, as though it were pure marble and not wood 
of the forest. 

Howbeit a man standing by noted the wood-carver’s son, and 
pointing to the lad said, “Behold, it took the lad’s hand.” And 
immediately the people fell silent, and I also had heard. 

Now the spirit within me was mightily lifted up and I thought 
in my pride there was within me the faith to do miracles that day. 
And I motioned the lad to me, and together we knelt before the 
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cross, where the ground was yet soft from the spading. I remem- 
ber to this day the tears that flowed down my cheeks as I prayed 
with earnestness : 

“Lord of all life, in the olden days Thou didst work mighty 
miracles for Thy saints; and the arm of the Lord is not shortened. 
By this Cross we beseech Thee: make the hands of this lad again 
equal in comeliness and in service!” 

At that moment a black insect, in appearance like a wasp, 
climbed upon the back of the remaining hand of the lad as he 
knelt in the soft ground. For lack of his other hand the lad could 
not pluck the thing off, and it stung him. All the people saw it 
and took it for a sign, though what it portended no man knew. 
The place of the sting began to swell; in two days the swelling had 
spread farther and turned red. On the third day the wound opened, 
and within it living things were crawling, so that no man might 
look long upon it for loathsomeness. On the eighth day, that the 
lad’s life might be saved, the wood-carver took up his knife and 
cut off that hand also. 

So it was that the hands of the lad were again equal in comeli- 
ness and in service, according to the words of my prayer. For 
they were buried together behind the wood-carver’s house; and 
worms ate them. 

On that day I neither ate nor drank, and all that night I spent 
in fasting and prayer. Toward morning a strange faintness over- 
took me, and I saw in a vision that the wood of the cross had 
been rendered accursed by the touch of Michel the Woodsman, 
and the nature of the curse was revealed to me. 

Before the sun had climbed over the mountain and while mists 
still shrouded the ground I hastened to the Church and set the 
bell in harsh clamour. When the people had assembled I told them 
of the vision of the night, and of how the cross had been made 
accursed by Michel the Woodsman, and the words of the curse: 


No man may pray before the Accursed Cross without having the 
words of his prayer granted. 


When I spoke these words each man began to look to his neigh- 
bour and in their hearts I read that they thought this no curse 
but a great blessing. Then I spake earnestly to them, and showed 
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them by scripture how that Beelzebub doth ever cloak evil in fine 
raiment and sin in fair promises. And when they remembered the 
hands of the wood-carver’s son, a great fear fell upon them all. 

In that hour I straitly charged them never again to approach 
the Accursed Cross, and we began to break a new road that should 
pass to the side of it. For there was no courage in any man to 
remove it. 

In those days there lived in the village a charcoal-burner, and 
his name was Berthold. All day and sometimes all through the 
night he sat by his fire and burned the wood of the forest into 
charcoal that the rich might be served. Though he was yet young, 
his face had been seared by the fire, and hunger had made it lean 
and haggard. 

His fires were built just beyond the village where the path leads 
to the ancient Castle of Rottgeln; I myself have seen them shine 
red like a baleful eye on the hill, when the nights were cold and 
clear and augured well for the nutting. 

Down this path came the high-born Johanna, daughter of the 
knight who possessed the castle. And sometimes as she descended 
she dropped a crust of bread to the poor charcoal-burner. But 
the bread was ever bitter, for she dropped no kindness with it. 

Now one night as Berthold the charcoal-burner sat by his fire 
gnawing upon a bitter crust his thoughts turned to the Accursed 
Cross, and he remembered that whoever prayed before it must 
without fail have his prayer granted. 

In that hour there arose before him visions of gold towering 
higher than the walls of the dim castle above him; visions also 
of ease, of luxuries, and all that wealth might bring. And be- 
cause he had been denied these things from his youth, his imagin- 
ings consumed him, and his eyes began to glow brighter than the 
embers on his fire. 

Now he was a cunning man, and he began to devise ways of 
praying for wealth, that in no way might the prayer be turned to 
his hurt. 

At about the hour of midnight he aroused himself, threw earth 
upon the fire, and with his staff strode into the darkness. 

There was no moon in the sky, nor were there any stars. As he 
approached the place where the Accursed Cross stood, the Fiend 
shrieked in the treetops like a mighty wind. But Berthold had 
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passed many lonely nights in the forest, and there was no fear 
in him. 

When he had found the Cross, he ran his hands over the 
smoothed beams that he might certainly know it to be the one 
which he sought. Dropping on his knees, before he lifted up his 
voice in the darkness he pondered the words he had so cunningly 
phrased. 

“O Cross Accursed,” he prayed, “grant me wealth in such meas- 
ure that unto the day of my death there shall be none richer; 
grant with it health to the end of my days, and the good will of 
all my fellows so that none may seek ever to despoil or harm me.” 

He then rose well content, and returned through the forest to 
his fire damped with earth. It had burned to a ruddy glow, and 
he began to stir it. Something glistened in the midst of the fire. 
This he scooped out, and watched with expanding eyes as it cooled 
into molten silver. Then remembering the earth he had thrown 
upon the fire, he wished for the dawn. 

With the first light of morning he searched and found a rock 
heavy with ore jutting out from the crag on which the Castle of 
Rottgeln stood. Now there were trees and thick bushes about the 
place, so that it could not be seen either from the road or from 
the path to the castle. 

From that day forward Berthold worked no longer at charcoal 
burning. If he went forth by night, it was to return to his silver 
mine, which seemed to grow richer as he digged into the side of 
the hill. And always when he had finished he closed up the 
entrance with a great stone. 

The days of starvation were now gone. With good living his 
cheeks grew ruddy and full, and youth returned to him. All men 
bore him good will, and crowded to share his bounty as dogs fawn 
upon the master who feeds them. If there were any evil-minded 
among them, they feared to do him harm; for it was known that 
though Berthold the charcoal-burner was the richest man in all 
the Black Forest, neither on his person nor in his house was there 
ever more gold than might suffice him for a week’s lavish spending. 

Johanna, proud daughter of the knight who dwelt in the castle 
in those times, chanced to pass Berthold in the street of the village 
one day. And I myself, being on the way to the Church at that 
same hour, saw that he would have spoken to her but she turned 
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her head haughtily. Then there broke from the lips of Berthold 
a laugh that struck into me as though it had been a sliver of ice, 
so that I trembled and hastened to cross myself. 

From that hour Berthold the charcoal-burner began to bend his 
efforts toward the winning of the high-born Johanna. It is not 
seemly that I should judge whether it was because she was indeed 
fair to look upon, or whether he wished to humble the maiden’s 
pride, or whether he sought a clear title to the mine which lay 
hidden on the land belonging to the knight her father. 

Now it was well known in the village that the knight had fallen 
upon lean years, even as the days that Joseph foretold unto 
Pharaoh. So it was that Berthold found his silver a ready key to 
the Castle of Rottgeln and even to the company of the high-born 
Johanna; for so her father commanded her. 

Many times in the moonlight Berthold, the once wizened char- 
coal-burner, strolled the castle battlements with the fair Johanna 
who had thrown crusts to him. 

At first the maiden was cold toward her rich lover, but the 
jewels, the silk and velvet which he bestowed upon her, began to 
melt her heart so that she began to love him. 

There were those in the village who knew well what went on 
within the castle, but it did not come to my ears until that day 
when the knight her father waited upon me and asked that I 
announce their betrothal, as the manner is, before the Congregation 
on the next Sabbath Day morning; it was told me privately, more- 
over, that I should prepare for the most sumptuous wedding that 
had ever been solemnized in the parish or indeed the whole 
bishopric. But all this was some while later. 

One night I was awakened out of the first heavy slumber by 
knocking. I put on my priestly garment in haste and went with 
lighted candle to the door, fearing the Dark Angel hovered over 
one of my flock and the rite of extreme unction was requested. 
And I remembered that two crows had flown over the rectory 
just at sundown—a presage of evil. 

Howbeit when I had opened the door the light of my candle 
fell upon the face of Helga von Tisenhusen, which was surely the 
least comely in all the Black Forest. For though this Helga was 
in those days a young woman well favoured in body, her face was 
drawn awry by a goitre that hung from her neck well down upon 
her shoulder. 
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“] pray your pardon, Father,” she said then, “but I lay tossing 
on my bed and could not sleep until I should see you.” 

“Enter, Daughter,” I said to her, “and unburden to me all that 
is upon your heart.” 

Now for some while she spoke not clearly but with much weep- 
ing; howbeit in one sentence she at last gave me the key to her 
thoughts. 

“While others are tasting the wine of love, I drink the dregs of 
loneliness; and in all the village no youth looks twice upon me 
save it be to mock.” 

Then was my heart full of pity for the maiden, but I spoke to 
her harshly as is meet to one who questions God’s wisdom. I 
showed her how that I myself had eschewed the passion of love and 
all its pleasures that I might serve God with a whole heart, as the 
Apostle Paul hath enjoined and the Church commanded. 

Howbeit she hearkened not to my reproof and I began to see 
what lay at the depth of her heart. For she asked me straitly 
whether of a truth prayers to the Accursed Cross were fully an- 
swered, and whether she might there pray for beauty. 

“For,” said she, “surely no harm can come of it. You have 
yourself said that beauty is God’s gift to woman, and of a cer- 
tainty it is woman’s key to the whole of heart’s desire. For a 
woman by beauty overcomes a strong man and wields power greater 
than kings; by beauty she wins wealth and all things pleasant; 
and by beauty she compels love. These things I would have.” 

Then I did mightily reprove her worldliness and with sternness 
told her the story of the Cross and its curse, forbidding her so 
much as to approach the dense grove of trees that had by this 
time grown up to conceal it. 

In a small and contrite voice she confessed her error and, trem- 
bling, begged that I tell her where this grove was, that she might 
the more certainly avoid it. The light of the candle was dim, so 
that I could not see her face; and I told her. 

Alas, O God, that Thou hadst not given me to understand the 
heart of woman! 

As she did afterwards confess, Helga von Tisenhusen had no 
sooner departed from my door than she turned her steps to the 
grove where stood the Accursed Cross. The young moon had set 
and she stumbled much in the blackness of the forest before she 
reached the Cross and fell on her knees before it. 
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Her words were few and her prayer short. 

“O Christ of the Accursed Cross, Christ or Devil, grant me 
beauty that no man can resist; bound in it are all woman’s desires.” 

The next day a dusty wayfarer paused before her door and 
asked the way to the hut of one Emil, a hermit of the Black Forest 
who dwelt in my parish. His dress was foreign and his accent 
strange; his shoes only were like the shoes of any Black Forest 
woodsman, studded with iron. Helga von Tisenhusen took him 
into her father’s house and set before him bread and goats’ milk 
and plied him with many questions concerning the land from 
which he had come. 

The stranger told her that he had travelled from Savoy, a land 
far to the south, where the Alps’ snowy peaks touch the sun. It 
was a land of cretins, he said—of people with hanging goitres. 
Howbeit, a wise man of that country had told him a cure, and in 
his pack he had a phial of liquid distilled by this wise man from a 
certain fish that swam in the great ocean. 

At these words Helga sought to catch the eyes of the traveller 
with her own; but he turned them always aside. Nevertheless at 
her beseeching he gave her the phial and told her how its contents 
were to be mingled with water and taken a little each day. And 
afterwards he told her many things that he said women in other 
countries do to make men their slaves, and that she might do also; 
how that she might cut her dress that it fit not close about the neck 
but betimes allow a view of the white breast beneath; how that 
she wash herself cleanly, and sprinkle herself sparingly with rare 
perfume and never use other than one; how that in walking she 
use mincing steps, and yet know in turning to make the petticoat 
peep from the dress-hem that men’s hearts might leap thereat; how 
that she ever show herself timid and seem to look up to man, and 
in speech lead men to speak of themselves. There were also other 
things which he told her which it is not meet that a priest should 
set down. 

When Helga von Tisenhusen came to me on the third day to 
confess these things, I was troubled and asked her of the manner 
of the man, and whether he were not Michel the Woodsman, and 
whether she had looked for his footprints at the door of her father’s 
house. For it is said that Michel the Woodsman may be known 
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by a cloven hoof-print wherever he has set down his foot. But of 
these things the maiden knew nothing, and there had since been a 
great storm of rain. 

Then I chided her exceedingly and accused her of traffic with 
the Evil One, whereat she suddenly rushed from my door. That 
night she did not return to her father’s house, nor the next night, 
nor the next. And my heart smote me; I feared I had struck terror 
into the heart of the maiden and that she had done mortal harm to 
herself, consigning her soul to torment everlasting. For to those 
who cut short their lives there is forgiveness neither on earth nor 
in heaven. 

Long after, when it was commonly believed she was departed 
out of this world, as suddenly she returned, and all the gossip of 
the village was of Helga von Tisenhusen’s beautiful face; not even 
the betrothal of the high-born Johanna and Berthold the charcoal- 
burner, which I had announced the Sabbath before, equalled the 
bruit thereof. Men said her eyes were the colour of turquoise, her 
lips redder than the madder berry, her skin more smooth than silk 
from the court of the Great Chan. And because the women reported 
that her knees had been heard to knock one against the other I 
knew verily that their sharp eyes had found in her no fault. 

So Helga von Tisenhusen was now most sought of all the young 
women of the country; men of high and low degree crowded upon 
her. There was nought she might not have, wealth, power, or the 
hearts of men. 

She showed favour to all the young men who had mocked her, 
and when with her wiles she had won them heart and soul, she cast 
them off and sought others. 

It came to my ears that for thwarted desire of her, two men of a 
neighbouring village had hanged themselves. 

One day she came upon the maidens decking the village Church 
with boughs of trees and fair blossoms. She asked the purpose of 
this beauty, and they told her that on the morrow the high-born 
Johanna was to marry Berthold the charcoal-burner, the richest 
man in all the Black Forest. They told of how Johanna had at 
first despised Berthold but that her pride had been turned into love 
for him, and of how they walked arm in arm nightly in the walled 
garden of the castle, as the watchman had reported in the tavern. 
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And of Berthold’s wealth and fine appearance they said much, as 
maidens will. 

That night Helga von Tisenhusen climbed the path that led to 
the Castle of Rottgeln. The gate was tight barred and the keeper 
forbade her to enter, but she reached through the wicket and laid 
her soft white hand upon his, beseeching a sight of the moonlit 
forest from the wall of the castle. And he opened the gate. 

She came upon Berthold and Johanna among the shadows in the 
garden, and as they walked the right arm of Berthold was about 
Johanna, while with her left arm she drew him close, and they 
talked in soft voices. 

Then Helga von Tisenhusen stole to the inner battlement of the 
castle and stood against the dark stone that the light of the moon 
might fall full upon her; and against her skirt and laced vest of 
blue velvet was the sheen of her white half-sleeves, of her arms, 
and of her face shining like snow. 

Pacing the castle garden beneath, the lovers turned one to the 
other as they talked. But when Berthold turned his eyes to 
Johanna, there was the glimpse of something moving above— 
against the moonlit castle wall a woman of marvellous beauty who 
beckoned to him. 

Twice he passed the spot, greatly amazed. Then he led Johanna 
to a stone bench in a far part of the garden and bade her there 
await him, saying that he did some final business with the knight 
her father respecting her dowry. Howbeit he came straightway to 
the place where Helga von Tisenhusen waited. 

Helga silenced the amazed words that came to his lips and 
telling him that she was neither angel nor spirit, bade him put forth 
his hand and feel that her flesh was warm and soft as a woman’s. 
Berthold touched her, and in that moment his blood turned to fire. 
And when the flush came upon his face, Helga von Tisenhusen 
smiled. 

The moon rose in his starry arch many degrees while they two 
talked together and when they had ended there was nothing that 
Berthold had not laid at the feet of his mistress, nor was there any 
secret, not even that of the source of his wealth, that he had not 
revealed. 

It was agreed that on the morrow they should flee away together 
before dawn. They fixed upon the secret cave as their meeting- 
place; then Helga sent the unwilling Berthold from her, charging 
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him to prepare great store of silver against their flight. Giving no 
thought to the waiting Johanna, Berthold went straightway out 
of the castle. 

Staring upon the moonlit hills of the Black Forest and its 
shadowy beauty, Johanna sang within her in that hour: “ ‘I am my 
beloved’s, and my beloved is mine,’” and at the sound of feet 
crunching the small stones of the path she held out her arms and 
cried, ““You are late, my beloved; you have been long away from 
my side.” 

Then followed a laugh and the rustle of skirts, and Helga von 
Tisenhusen stood before her. 

“Proud Johanna, your beloved will not return to you.” 

Now Johanna was in such amazement that speech left her, nor 
could she believe that Berthold had played her false. Howbeit 
Helga told her straitly all that Berthold had revealed to her, 
even of his visit to the Accursed Cross, and leaning over the parapet, 
she pointed out the spot where the silver lay hid. That she might 
utterly crush hope she told also of her power with men that could 
not fail. 

When she had departed Johanna lay motionless on the stone for 
about the space that the sand might twice run through the glass. 
Her eyes were dry, when she rose, and in her heart was hate near 
to madness. Binding her cloak tight about her, she fled from the 
castle, taking not the path to the village but a dark way through 
the forest; she came swiftly to the Accursed Cross and sinking on 
her knees before it, prayed, “Grant me victory over my rival, for 
hatred is in my heart!” 

So prayed Johanna, and rose to her feet. 

Helga von Tisenhusen had spoken of the place of the silver 
mine, and a plan of great cunning came to her. Approaching with 
stealthy tread, she saw Helga von Tisenhusen ascend the hill and 
enter the cave. Berthold had made the entrance to the cave nar- 
row that it might the better be hidden, and the rock with which 
he stopped its mouth was at hand. Johanna rolled the rock into 
the mouth of the cave and heaped yet others upon it, closing tight 
every crevice with earth and rubble and ore of silver, till not so 
much as an ant might make its way into the heap, and the cries 
within were stifled into silence. 

Johanna in nowise knew that the cries of a man had mingled 
with those of a woman in the cave of death, but went her way to 
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the Castle of Rottgeln laughing loud like one seized with madness, 
For she thought now that her rival was dead, her lover would 
return to her. 

The hour set for the wedding of Berthold the charcoal-burner 
and the high-born Johanna was noon, when the sun rides highest 
in the heavens, and all things were in readiness. Beholding the 
glad faces, the tables beneath the trees groaning with dainties, the 
flowers within the Church and without, I gave the signal for the 
bridal party to appear. 

The bell chimed, but there was neither bridegroom nor bride. 
We at first were amazed, and afterwards fear came upon us, for 
though men went into every part of the village, no sign could be 
found of them. One then brought Berthold’s own dog and putting 
to his nose Berthold’s coat, held him by a long leash. The dog 
ran toward the Castle of Rottgeln, baying as he went; all the 
people followed, and lastly I also. 

The dog went not to the castle gate, but turned from the path. 
And when I, being no longer young, had come haltingly to that 
spot, behold, the dog was straining upon a great heap of stones. 
With boughs from the trees men began to scatter the stones; and 
some used their hands. Shortly they came upon a great rock, and 
this they removed, revealing a cave within. 

Then one entered and came forth dragging the body of Berthold. 
Following him, another brought out the body of Helga von Tisen- 
husen, and they laid them side by side in the sun. A man had 
found near this place a cloak belonging to the high-born Johanna; 
so taking up the bodies, all climbed to the Castle of Rottgeln, and 
by show of force obtained entrance. 

They demanded that the high-born Johanna be brought forth 
and set me before them that I might question her. When she came 
to us her face was white, her eyes were haughty, and she would 
answer us nothing. Then they brought the body of Helga von 
Tisenhusen, but Johanna’s lips made no movement. At a signal 
four men carried in the body of her bridegroom and laid it before 
her, and when she saw that he also was dead and that the flesh of 
his fingers was scraped away by clawing at the rocky sides of his 
tomb, she fell to the floor and her wits left her, and she became 
as one mad. Howbeit out of her ravings and the things which I 
had myself heard and seen, I could put into one piece the story of 
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the three who had prayed before the Accursed Cross, and how 
their prayers had been answered. 

While Johanna was raving and beating upon the stone floor I 
turned to the men of the village and began to tell the story of the 
Accursed Cross, and as I spoke, one old man left us, and behold, it 
was the wood-carver who had shaped the cross even in the blood 
of his son’s hands. Howbeit no other man moved from his place. 

When I had finished I exhorted all who were brave to follow me, 
that together we might pull down the Cross. Then dared no man 
look in his neighbour’s eyes; and as I descended from the castle 
they followed fearfully and a great way off. Also my own knees 
knocked together. 

A great storm had come up; the sky was black and we could see 
no better than at night save when a flash of lightning split the 
heavens. As we approached the place of the Cross the storm grew 
more heavy, and the thunder so deafening that for a space no 
man’s voice might be heard, and our hearts trembled. Then a 
flash of lightning revealed the cross to us, spectral and unearthly 
in the sudden light, and at its foot, with hands groping upward, 
knelt an aged man. I saw that it was the wood-carver who had 
left the castle before us, and all power of speech and of motion 
departed from me. 

“O Cross Accursed,” he cried aloud, “I carved you from a fair 
tree of the forest when I was yet young. Now when I am old I 
make my petition, praying not for myself but for others. No more 
upon other men but upon me bring down thy curse!” 

Lightning blinded me before the last word was spoken. When 
I could see again, the old man lay upon the ground and the Cross 
had been riven asunder, as it is to this day. 

We thought the wood-carver had been killed, but he moved a 
little and we perceived that he had been but stunned. Nor did 
harm come to him afterward, and he died full of years and of 
honour. Surely great is the Lord and great is His mercy, that the 
unselfish prayer of the wood-carver should have been made to the 
part of the Cross that bore not the curse! 

Behold the Devil’s fulfilment of the prayers of three: Berthold 
the charcoal-burner died imprisoned in his riches, slain indeed by 
no malice but by the one who loved him. Helga von Tisenhusen 
possessed unto the day of her death a beauty no man could resist, 
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but she had not prayed for protection against woman. [he high- 
born Johanna triumphed over her rival, thereby slaying her lover, 

I, Father August Heinrich Reinhold, who saw these things with 
eyes now dim with age, write this warning. Let none come near 
the riven Cross in my parish; no man knows which fragment bears 
the dread curse of answered prayer. 


SIMPLEX MUNDITI 
BY YVOR WINTERS 


The goat nips yellow blossoms 
shaken loose from rain— 
with neck extended 

lifts a twitching flower 
high into wet air. Hard 
humility the lot of man, 

to crouch beside 

this creature in the dusk 
and hold the mind clear; 
to turn the sod, 

to face the sod beside his door, 
to wound it as his own flesh. 
In the spring the blossoms 
drown the air with joy, 

the heart with sorrow. 

One must think of this 

in quiet. One must 

bow his head and take 
with roughened hands 
sweet milk at dusk, 

the classic gift of earth. 

















A NOTE ON ERNST TOLLER 


BY PIERRE LOVING 


N ERNST TOLLER’S plays there is one conspicuous flaw, 

and this has nothing to do with the feeling that animates 
them; the plays have body, they have social passion, they are 
timely; but there is in almost all of them too great a strictness in 
the manipulation of the theme. And it is this, I believe, that 
gives them the effect of a lack of range. The plays do not merely 
put certain significant questions, questions which intimately con- 
cern every one of us to-day, but they set out to answer them, and 
chiefly in one way. Plays that overstep the bounds of common 
theatrical usage by indulging this uncomfortable tendency, in addi- 
tion to the other dramatic elements they may disengage, thus 
acquire a new thrill, wn effet de plus. This tendency is of course 
not an innovation with us, with our age or this generation. Ibsen 
and Dumas recognized the full value of the play that torments, 
not only the unanswering sphynx, but also the paying theatre- 
goer with more or less inevitable questions ; and the Life-is-a-Dream 
type of drama antedates both Dumas and Ibsen. Northern peo- 
ples, it seems, are prepared in advance to succumb to this sort 
of entertainment; northern writers easily adopt the Faust idea 
and so tend to make their plays a carry-all for philosophic specu- 
lation. Even Mr O'Neill has of late laboured with gargantuan 
ideas and recipes, and he has, in at least one instance, spoiled 
a good idea by hitching his dramatic chattels to a dubious nostrum. 
Ernst Toller has made the same mistake; but Mr O’Neill, trying 
a loftier flight, has suffered a more resounding crash. It is easy 
to see that in Lazarus Laughed, for example, the dramatist was 
not satisfied with putting questions; he wanted, also, to answer 
them, and his answers are either quackery or of an appalling 
naiveté. The panacea for the gouts and rheumatisms and raddled 
stomachs of this world is, according to Mr O’Neill, laughter; this 
is the new evangel. It is as if he were to say that one aspirin 
tablet makes the whole world sound. Laughter like tears is only 
a passing relief. 
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But unlike Mr O’Neill, whose charge of realism is more various, 
Ernst Toller has up to the present given us a continuum of but a 
single play. He narrows himself to one disturbing question and 
is not abashed to represent himself in nearly every one of his 
plays as the one who asks it. While the protagonist is now queru- 
lous and now strong, he never loses his title of protagonist; he is 
at bottom a fighter, a dissident, an active non-conformist. Some- 
times he is a poet. Toller is at his best, indeed, when he portrays 
the poet’s fine sensibilities at odds with the mechanical drift and 
coarseness of the modern wor!d. 

If he were not so good a dramatist, the sendenz speeches of his 
minor characters, even granting their appositeness, would be un- 
imaginably irksome; but Toller is careful to restrain himself in 
this, as though he acknowledged his native weakness. He still 
over-points; he has not yet learnt spareness and suggestion; but 
his crimes on this score are not so heinous as they used to be. 
Mr O’Neill surpasses him in this, and both Toller and O’Neill, 
one imagines, would profit a good deal by studying the dialogue 
method of Mr Hemingway. Crispness, parsimony in the use of 
words, a sense of impendingness which life has for us at certain 
moments—these are some of the qualities which when added to a 
grasp of form, confer upon a man a brevet in this art. Thus far 
Toller’s plays have been loosely built, episodic; but he compensates 
for this in a measure by his strength in bringing off individual 
scenes, into which he can pack the profoundest emotion without 
having recourse to maudlin tricks. There is a certain dignity 
about his plays; and this is due, curiously enough, to their 
seeming lack of form. They do not, however, genuinely lack form, 
just as a memorable or immediately telling lyric by Shelley lacks 
form; it is simply that we are so carried away by the effect that 
we have no time to reason about the cause. What we remember 
chiefly of the plays of Toller are precisely these lyric effects, these 
trenchant individual scenes that seem to be constructed without 
effort and make us forget the looseness of the rest of the piece. 
As in Hinkemann, in The Transformation, in certain scenes in 
Mass Man, he is at his happiest when he puts two people on the 
stage and lets them talk—not as they talk in their daily give-and- 
take, but as they might conceivably talk before the Maker of their 
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Consciences. His crowds are not so convincing as those of Haupt- 
mann in The Weavers; and it is not altogether unwarranted to 
assume that he was betrayed into them by Reinhardt who pro- 
duced Mass Man, as he has recently been persuaded to use the 
cinematograph by Piscator, who has put on Hopla, Wir Leben, 
his latest play. 

The strictness of Toller’s dramatic method is clearly visible in 
his four important plays: Masse Mensch, Die Maschinenstiirmer, 
Hinkemann, and Hopla, Wir Leben. In so far as the people 
motivated before our eyes unburden themselves without arriére- 
pensée, we feel that they are just and uncoloured by the political 
bias of the author; no one, of course, objects to the subtle presence 
of coloured lenses, concealed from the eyes of the spectator, in the 
air that surrounds his characters and the action: this also is dra- 
matic, wn effet de plus. It is another matter when the lenses, like 
the cinema machine in the production of Hopla, become obstrep- 
erously visible; it is then that the true poet is buried under the 
social or theatrical reformer. It is all very well, then, to fling 
questions at fate, at life, at society; but to try to answer them in 
a play is well-nigh fatal. The characters in a play should for ever 
abide the question and endure it heroically; the more heroically 
they endure the question, borne down by its load of agony and 
doubt, borne down also by the tension of the émpendingness of the 
solution which never arrives, the more dramatic the play tends to be. 

In the four plays cited above a social protest is voiced against 
the materia mechanica of our lives. The hero may be a man or 
a crowd, but what is mainly objectified in the course of the action 
is something quite different; it is, in a word, the hurt sensibilities 
of the poet. The effect is not less but more impressive when we 
perceive that the dramatist has invested his subsidiary characters 
(so poignantly alive are they to him!) with this human magic of 
poetic sensibility. Instead of seeing life through their eyes— 
the usual method of the realistic writer—Toller by main force 
makes them participate in his own passion, his wayward unrest, 
his personal Calvary. On the plane of the emotions this technique 
operates without strain; on the plane of ideas, however, the char- 
acters incline to the conventional. And especially is this true 
when the author bluntly turns himself into a mouthpiece for his 
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own generation, as he has done, notably, in The Transformation 
and in Hopla. But in Hinkemann, dealing with a character which 
could by no stretch of the imagination be identified with himself, 
he managed to evade this jeremiad obsession of his own mind and 
gave us the finest tragedy of the post-war years. 

In several particulars Hopla bears a resemblance to Hinkemann; 
but whereas a burly workman maimed by the war is the hero of 
the latter play, Toller himself is beyond doubt the hero of Hopla. 
After eight years of withdrawal from the world, spent in prison 
and in an insane asylum, Karl Thomas returns to what we would 
call normal life and finds the world topsy-turvy, mad; he is quite 
unable to cope with the radical changes that have taken place in 
modern life. And this is not due to a sense of sterility; on the 
contrary, he teems with unspent impulses which have been kept 
pure in solitude, he aches to become an effective unit, a creative 
unit. The world, however, will have nothing of him; he is wn- 
mechanized, unregimented, but the dominating values are barren, 
deaf and blind automata and they rule all life. 

In this baffling post-bellum vortex he notes a peculiar thing, 
and no one else seems to observe it, namely, that men, women, and 
children live on their raw nerves, over-stimulated, hard-driven but 
unaware of their maladive condition; the atmosphere of the cities 
is honeycombed with self-satisfaction, the masses are drugged with 
palliatives, and the spirit of vigorous protest is dead. The im- 
pulses and senses of nearly all the people he meets are like the 
spasmodic ganglia of a dead frog, electrified in the laboratory; 
they function as if they were quite sound; they function, that is, 
in the direction of the next war. Above all else, it is destiny, you 
might say, that is totally invalided. Accordingly, he asks, who is the 
Schicksalmensch, the man of destiny, nowadays, in this alien new 
world? It is the man who represents the nth degree of conscience- 
less automatism, mirroring complacently the automatism of the 
rest of the world. And this man of destiny, already among us in 
the role of political chief, is leading the whole caboodle to disaster, 
the disaster of a world-wide chemical war. 

Eight years before the opening of the play Karl Thomas had 
been condemned to death for the part he played in the Munich 
revolution. His sentence was later commuted to imprisonment in 
a psychic ward. He is liberated one day as presumably normal. 
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What does he find? Socialists in the saddle everywhere, but with 
changed political doctrines; they are now time-servers and chau- 
vinists; they have adapted themselves to the new conditions. The 
war has become a list of meaningless dates in the school books, to 
be memorized parrot-like. The German masses expecting mes- 
sianic prizes, chiefly through universal suffrage. The new post- 
war woman, cigarette-smoking, indulging in passionless flirtation, 
trying everything once, even drugs. The flapper does not realize 
it yet, but she, too, he perceives, is being subtly mobilized for the 
next war. A former revolutionary comrade has become a repub- 
lican cabinet minister. Karl Thomas plans to revenge himself on 
this cruel, devitalizing civilization by shooting the renegade Com- 
munist. Before he has a chance to do it, however, a suborned 
Fascist performs the deed, but for contrary reasons. Karl is caught 
and sent to prison, where he hangs himself a few minutes before 
the order for his release comes. The real assassin has been appre- 
hended in Switzerland. 

In Hopla there is a key scene between Karl Thomas and an up- 
to-date psychiatrist; it is extremely revealing of what happens to 
our inordinate faith in scientific techniques, or, to be exact, what 
happens to science when it is perfectly assured of our faith in 
whatever it does. The psychiatrist has a rough-and-ready nomen- 
clature which he flashes at the least provocation. He dismisses 
Karl Thomas as the usual “saviour” type, neurotic, ill-adjusted, 
and probably virulent; there is nothing for it but to clap him into 
a padded cell. Instinctively, Karl Thomas senses that the learned 
new-fangled “medicine man” is not a disinterested scientist, and 
that probably the disinterested scientist would find it just as hard 
to exist in this doomed, automatic world as he, Karl Thomas. For 
it is clear that in his diagnosis of “normality” and “abnormality” 
the psychiatrist takes his cue from the ruling code. Toller does 
not imply that his code is being diabolically handed down by a 
secret cabal of caricature industrialists and international capitalists. 
He goes so far as to make allowance for the weak stomachs of the 
financiers and suggests that they too are victims of the compulsive 
automatism of contemporary life. 

In this play, as in his others, Toller claims the right for men 
to revolt, but I do not think that he expects the entrenched powers 
to give ear to his doctrine. Manifestly, the entrenched powers 
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would not for long retain themselves in the saddle if they grew 
suddenly tolerant. Toller does not anticipate that the poet wil] 
be less lonely; or the revolutionist less of a pariah in any of the 
forms proposed for modern society. His plays are not less dra- 
matic because they challenge our smugness or ask embarrassing 
questions that cannot be answered. If his doctrine were to be 
summed up it would be, I imagine, something like Thoreau’s. “The 
remembrance of the baseness of politicians,” said the author of 
Walden in 1854, “spoils my walks. My thoughts are murder to 
the state; I endeavor in vain to observe nature; my thoughts in- 
voluntarily go plotting against the state. I trust all just men will 
conspire.” 


MONA ALNUTH 
BY ARTHUR WILSON 


When God hurls my coiled dust upon the Light 
And gives her sweet womb to the stallion stars; 
And softly Love’s great eyes, blind with delight, 
Unclose to die; and sense with soul makes wars 
No more; and scattered, her two kissing feet 
That fooled along the lanes of laughter, sing 
No more with selfsame backward-dreaming beat; 
And there remains not any, any thing— 

Oh, then, the end of ends be then for me; 

The air my running parted, let it shut; 

And self be sob of sunflesh, moonblood ; be 

A streak of dark infinite Nothing. But 

For her, rebirth, dear God, this world requests: 
Give back her little flower-shouting breasts! 
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A MOON CIRCUS 


BY LLEWELYN POWYS 


ROM the actors who draw from us laughter and tears on the 

theatre stages of our great cities down to the meanest mounte- 
bank acrobat at a country fair, how commendable in every way 
are the entertainers of the human race! These tumblers, in what- 
ever form they appear, are God’s children. They are the cuckoos 
of our kind, and in their migrations are never tired of calling upon 
us to be merry. Whenever I see even a Punch and Judy I envy the 
showman his pastime—his work. These strolling players earn their 
bread in no sour way as is the lot of so many of the rest of us. 
Their packs may be rough and hard, but they lie lightly on their 
shoulders. They let the world wag as it will; it is none of their 
business. If with long jointed straws they can tickle our chins as 
we advance down the great turnpike, that is sufficient! It is their 
only concern. 

It was with a feeling of the keenest satisfaction that I entered 
the small square of Belley the other afternoon to see that a band 
of French gypsies had come to town with their circus. And the 
delight I felt at the first sight I caught of the gaily coloured vans 
was fully justified. Belley is a small mountain city in the Bugey 
on the borders of Savoy. It is seldom enough that any amusement 
is offered to its inhabitants, and the open space was already alive 
with eager on-lookers. For these wine-tasters, for all their hard 
work in the upland vineyards, have a natural relish for mummery. 
The little troupe was busy preparing for the evening, and when I 
returned at nine o’clock all was in order. The circus ring made of 
circular boards you could step over was illumined by a tall may- 
pole strung with two or three lights. Also, as it happened, a full 
moon rose that evening over the jagged mountains, the Dents du 
Chat, to help them in their play. Dangling from the may-pole by 
a crossbar and a network of ropes was the trapeze upon which the 
acrobats were to perform. Nothing could have been more elemen- 
tary. The sharp, flinty stones of the square within the charmed 
circle—the Merlin’s circle—were covered with a sprinkling of saw- 
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dust scattered just within the boarding to make the ground less 
slippery for the trained horses. At one end of the circle was the 
grand stand, an erection of rickety, narrow boards, constructed in 
four tiers. 

I took my place in good time, but I need not have done so, for 
not one of the crowd could the gypsies persuade to approach those 
formal seats. Again and again they stood under the may-pole and 
harangued them. “Here are the seats prepared for you, my good 
Sirs, won’t you be seated? It is no wisdom to stand all through a 
summer evening. Two francs is the cost. Would you grudge us 
two francs? What is this that we do? We have to eat to live like 
you. Our horses must have corn and we bread to put in our mouths, 
By God, if you will not be seated like a sensible audience the devil 
of any circus shall you see. We will drive away under this bright 
moon.” 

To all these expostulations the crowd gave small heed, but con- 
tinued standing about, content with the knowledge that on their 
own feet they would be in a position to see as well as any. These 
rustics, with bullock’s dung on their sabofs, are not easily persuaded 
to part with a franc when a sou will take its place. After each 
prolation the dark men would retreat to the entrance of the ring 
where, with trumpets, drums, and cymbals, they would beat out 
their jocund music as if they had forgotten the grudge they bore 
these obstinate grape-gatherers whom again they would be expostu- 
lating and cajoling, to so little purpose. I observed them with the 
greatest sympathy. There was an old man, ragged and bearded, 
who kept pounding a great drum that he held between his knees. 
There was a woman, tough and hard and stained, as it were, with 
walnut-juice, clapping a pair of cymbals, one against the other. A 
young man in the prime of life, perhaps twenty-five years old, was 
blowing upon a brazen trumpet. There was a clown of twenty and 
two small boys with painted faces and in motley, who looked as thin 
and hungry as any two children I have ever seen. Indeed, this 
gypsy company was as pathetic as was their little wooden circus 
circle, two foot high, fit for dwarfs to play leap-frog in under the 
moon. 

The performance opened. An old white stallion ambled slowly 
round while the elder of the two boys jumped up at intervals upon 
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his hollow back. Twice, as the horse took his jumps, his hoof 
slipped and he all but fell. A goat now appeared and climbed on 
to a table, and from there on to a chair, and on to a stool on the 
chair. In this exalted position, like a chamois on the pinnacle of a 
miniature Alp, he raised his left leg very gravely. I looked about. 
The crowd was spellbound, agape with wonder. Every window, in 
every house on the square, was open with all the inmates looking 
at this singular animal, who, in spite of her heavy udders, the 
udders that doubtless supplied her master with milk, had so lively 
a sense of balance. Fortunate, indeed, I thought, are the inhabi- 
tants of these houses on the square, who, from their snug, lighted 
interiors are able on a fine September night to look down upon a 
magic circle with a tufted nanny-goat pointing a mystical indic- 
ative hoof at the moon! 

The clown’s “turn” was perhaps best suited to the taste of the 
populace. This honest fellow, with straw-coloured hair, feigned a 
toothache. “Ah, ma mére,” he kept repeating, “Ah, ma mére,” as 
he trotted aimlessly round the ring. ‘What is the matter with you, 
Brother?” cursed the ring-master. “Ah, gue je souffre, je souffre. 
J’ai mal aux dents. Had the devil ever to suffer so much pain!” 
To the clown’s utmost dismay a dentist was summoned forthwith. 
He appeared in the form of the smallest of the children, with an 
enormous pair of pincers. This implement was judged insufficient 
and a long cord was produced. The clown, now shivering with 
simulated fright, was seated on a chair in the centre of the ring. 
It was suggested that he should take off his coat. He did so and 
lo! underneath was a second, he took this off, but there was still a 
third. Seven coats he discarded amid shouts of uproarious merri- 
ment from the crowd. Not only had he coats in multiple, but hats 
also, and it was not until these had been removed that an enormous 
tooth was extracted, large as the molar I once knocked out of the 
rotting skull of an African rhinoceros. With a howl of pain and 
astonishment the patient fell over backwards. 

The smallest boy was the “star” of the company. Whenever 
things were getting dull, this suckling, “with his mother’s milk 
scarce dry on his lips,” would utter his gags—hopping, skipping, 
tumbling, grinning—and yet, how strange and pitiable his mala- 
pert little face looked in that white light! 
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There was now an interval in which the crowd was invited to 
inspect the wild animals, “ferocious beasts of the jungle.” I left 
my seat, and paying an extra franc, entered a small enclosure sur- 
rounded by the gypsy vans. Here an old showman, like an evil 
gaoler, with a flaming acetylene lamp in his hand, uncovered, one 
after the other, the rough cages. His collection, except for a small, 
black bear, consisted of monkeys. In one cage he displayed a 
coloured mandrill from Madagascar, one of those brilliant mon- 
strosities from far-off jungles that to Western eyes appear like 
nightmare evocations, as though the sure precision of God’s genius 
had suddenly been replaced by the mocking handiwork of a knavish 
artist! With its ridged nose of bright blue, with its muzzle of 
brightest scarlet, the fabulous creature gazed out at the congre- 
gation of acquisitive peasants with brown eyes dark and withdrawn 
and blinking. Its habitation was an old box with iron bands nailed 
across the front, and it sat there nursing its melancholy, that melan- 
choly which ever possesses the souls of these witless half brothers 
of mankind who can only be distracted by spending long, feckless 
hours in shining forest trees following the dictation of their 
untutored natures, amid the screams and shrieks and swift, unrea- 
soned activities of their confederates. And yet the cruelty of this 
imprisonment did not shock me. It was mediaeval in its thought- 
lessness, as was the stupid wonder of the Belley crowd. “See, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, here indeed is a red-snouted devil, observe 
his teeth well—eh? What a gullet!” The coloured monkey, big 
and heavy as a baboon, continued to contemplate from his foul 
dungeon the flaming light that made visible in so garish a manner 
the physiognomies of the uncouth and crafty beings who had dis- 
turbed his dark repose. As he sat thus crouched on his nest of 
straw, like a manacled maniac in a bedlam locker, it was impossible 
not to be arrested by his large brown eyes, eyes in colour and expres- 
sion exactly opposite to what one would have looked to find in so 
bizarre and outlandish a head. For this popinjay grotesque had 
beautiful eyes, eyes that were as soft and brown and religious as 
were the eyes of my own mother. 

Out we trooped through an aperture in the flapping sail-cloth 
and back again to the ring. The little boy, dancing like an imp, 
kept our attention alive with a hundred unanticipated buffooneries. 
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Presently a chestnut pony was led into the circle. He was a “wise” 
pony and could count and answer questions by tapping the ground 
with one of his hooves and shaking or nodding his head. “Who 
finds it most difficult to put the cork in a bottle of wine?’ he was 
asked, and immediately the sagacious beast advanced towards one 
of the standing spectators, a man whose open countenance showed 
him to be a good cricket on the hearth in any tavern. This sly 
venture provoked a roar of applause. “Who is for ever fooling 
with the girls?” and again the pony chose with discrimination. 
“You are a wise one,” said the old man. “Now tell us, my pretty 
mare, what do you want—corn?” The pony shook her head ring- 
ing her necklace of small brass bells. “Is it hay you have in your 
mind?” ‘No,” responded the animal with the same negative 
gesture. “Is it applause?’ The pony nodded emphatically amid 
shouts of admiration. 

Now the time came for the last and most exciting “act.” The 
man acrobat announced his intention of turning a somersault over 
the backs of all his animals. A rough spring-board was brought 
into the ring. The stallion once more made his appearance and 
took his place next the spring-board; flanking him was the wise 
mare, and beyond her a roan gelding with his shoulders sadly galled 
by the loads he had pulled; on the other side of this work-worn 
nag stood the nanny-goat. From where I sat I could count the ribs 
of the stallion. Every time he breathed these rounded, bow-shaped 
bones showed distinct from each other. Surely he presented a 
pathetic spectacle, this valiant old begetter of show ponies. His 
years were heavy upon him. His head drooped and there were deep 
triangular holes over his eyes that plainly told of his great age. 
Yet even so his proximity to the “wise” mare did not leave him 
unmoved. He raised his distended nostrils snuffing the wind, nor 
were there lacking other signs to prove that his spirit was not dead. 
A burst of laughter from the boors about me greeted his demon- 
strations. I could feel no disposition towards hilarity. This ani- 
mal, senile and yet still of so gallant a mettle, offered as he stood 
there an illustration only too concordant with our own sorrowful 
betrayal. It was apparent that his triumphs were fast drawing to 
their inevitable end. Soon enough he would be found with his legs 
horribly erect amongst the nettles of a wayside ditch; soon, only 
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too soon, would a fine, green moss be growing in the skull sockets 
already but scantily covered by his grey hide. It is the way we 
must all go. It is the way of all flesh. We all of us are given some 
opportunities of grazing on cowparsley, cooled and freshened by 
sweet mountain showers. We all of us are permitted to parade just 
so many times round our circle, and then, whether the dust under 
our feet is of gold, of ashes, or of sawdust, our hour strikes. The 
scaramouch crossed himself like a good Catholic and bounding into 
the air went whirling over his assembled live stock with the velocity 
of a hoop. He landed on his feet. “Tell me what is the differ- 
ence between me and the full moon?’ bawled the urchin—“I am 
full every day and she is full but once a month.” I was already 
half across the square when his words reached my ears and I paused 
for a moment to imprint the scene once again on my memory. The 
moon was now high up over the mountains. With its light it 
charmed the sloping roofs of the ancient town, it edged with silver 
the wooden shutters, it illumined large patches of the roadway with 
a brightness almost of noontime, and as I returned through the vine- 
yards to my cottage I saw the wreathed mists of the water meadows 
in the valley transformed into absolutely motionless gossamer-like 
clouds. “She is full once a month,” I thought, “and it is under her 
glimpses that we also, in our Square of Belley, laugh and cross our- 
selves and make love and die. And with how little difference! 
Life itself is but a many-coloured circus developing from sock to 
sock under the surveillance of the moon, and whether our heels be 
feathered or leaden it is to the cold grave that they carry us. ‘Ripe- 
ness is all.’ ” 
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TWO POEMS 


BY ELIZABETH HOLLISTER FROST 


TALKING STONES 


You may gather these stones in tip-carts and throw us 
Up in Old South * on the sandy Common— 

Lovers passing there would not know us 

For stones they’d trembled on till we were human! 
Lagging footsteps! how you have worn us! 

Nicked are we by the coffins and hearses, 

Lovers, jades, and mothers have shorn us, 

Bridal feet, and feet shod with curses. 


You may lay asphalt for other summers, 

Drink your toasts on a new made table, 

Dance with smooth feet, O bland new comers: 

But night draws on and the faint, unstable 

Steps from Old South. When Impalpable Feet learn 
Strangeness beneath—Will you be able 

To tempt them from where they nourish the sweet fern? 


EACH IN TURN 


They were plighted years; his frantic love 
She returned in gentle fashion, 

When suddenly over the doon appeared 
One she beheld with passion. 


Her first love saw her marry her choice— 
(O the Island fog hung heavy!) 

She went to live in New Dollar Lane, 
And he stalked home with the bevy. 


1 Old South Burying Ground, Nantucket. 














TWO POEMS 


For seven years he lived by himself 
And she in a well groomed garden 
And often at night “What I did for love” 
She said, “May the good God pardon!” 


But her husband drowned in the rip one dawn 
And, tossing, she said, “If only 

I'd known how bitter it was, my first 
Love I had not left lonely!” 


But while her anguished widow’s tears 

In solitude she was shedding, 
She heard, up the Lane, her first love’s feet 
Merrily dance at his wedding. 
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FIFTH DECLAMATION 


BY KENNETH BURKE 


TE COULD easily retain the quality of a man’s voice if his 
words were uttered immediately in front of us, and but a 
few minutes later we heard him cry from a distance. Though we 
may, as I have done, forget the very name and features of this 
person, we can still picture him as he swayed above us in a brilliant 
room, if we were soon thereafter to see his body lying amorphously 
in shadow. He exists for me as a voice and a form, since each was 
abruptly altered. 

“We spoke of a little dog,” he told me, “meaning a certain law- 
less portion of her thoughts which would run ahead, or lag, or 
veer off to one side or the other, always experimenting, and living 
for the future.” He expanded the metaphor still further, pic- 
tured the dog as nosing at passing shoes or scattering a school of 
sparrows. “I had intimated that there was such a dog, and she 
had laughingly admitted it, though we may have had different 
things in mind, and I did not dare press her for more accurate 
definition. “You will be among crowds this evening,’ I would 
venture; ‘keep the hound leashed’—all the time trying to decide 
how much vagrancy I was striking out of her by this method, and 
how much I was deliberately suggesting. Yet I grovelled before 
her as a tribute to her purity, for in thus grovelling I could better 
imagine her as pure.” . . . “Such terms are inappropriate to the 
hour,” I answered him, referring both to the turmoil at the other 
tables on this night of the premiére and to the general temper of 
our age, “and being so, can lead sensitive people to what is little 
more instructive than suicide or murder.” When he in turn re- 
plied, “In this instance, I can assure you, they will not lead to 
murder,” I was minded to object on the grounds of bluntness, but 
instead I challenged him: “You speak as though you were here, 
drinking, with a purpose.” So early it was agreed between us that 
our conversation would terminate in his death, a disaster which I 
took no interest in preventing, despite my sympathy with his 
disclosures. 

He showed a tendency to summarize, defining himself as “an 
aggregate of downpours, tides, and crusts,” meaning thereby that 
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each sentiment or desire was some commensurable quantity of his 
body—speaking of the “hellish slaughter going on within me, with 
various favoured and sacrificed populations, and much hasty build- 
ing and destruction” . . . “with the sum total of it all as words,” 
and referring to “obscure processes, the meeting point of Neander- 
thal ancestors and children yet unborn.” And then returned 
abruptly to the more specific matter : “She had declared with vigour 
that she would rather live in poverty in Europe than in luxury in 
America; but by accepting me, for the time being she found her- 
self forced to compromise with her preferences, and live in America 
in poverty. We did spend pastoral months, however, observing 
the sun set behind the orchard in a rich documentation of causality 
and myth. Or we walked together, our elastic shadows turning up 
at the toes. And on cold days we sat in our little house, the smoke 
from our chimney racing across the fields—we sat in our house, 
a-sailing. Yet by the end of this season, I feared to touch her, 
lest it be a fishy hand I laid upon her heart, giving added occasion 
to remind her of another—I who had lifted her bodily out of girl- 
hood.” In trying, it seems, for his sake, to seem a bit more faithful 
than she was, she had disclosed a slight margin of falsity which 
he had widened more eagerly than she. He believed himself supe- 
rior to her in talent and understanding, yet found that her excep- 
tional loveliness must be meted out to him, for he had passed 
beyond that stage wherein he could make her feel as strength those 
qualities in himself which could be paralysed by her mere moodi- 
ness. They returned to the city, and “it was at this time, on 
glancing into the awry mirrors of a shop window, that I mistook 
someone else for me. When the phone next door was ringing, I 
thought it was my own, and this repeatedly.” Explosions, falling 
over cliffs, trampling by elephants, the birth of an idea (shooting 
out of the head in thick red and yellow rays); a man annihilated 
by a rejoinder, with nothing left but a few lines to indicate the 
speed of his departure, the lamp-post wrapped about the neck, the 
hilarious aspect of distress—at this time particularly he enjoyed 
cartoons. 

“Yet I was not without method,” he insisted. “I was careful 
to eschew unnoticeably all traits which might make a demand upon 
her tolerance. When she returned to me after a nominal visit to a 
school friend, I would sometimes talk of events which had occurred 
during her absence, advising her to look into certain books I had 
supposedly enjoyed without her, expressing the hope that an inter 
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esting symphony might be repeated, and even on one occasion 
attempting to suggest that our separation happened to coincide 
with a milestone in my own progress. I could, with a show of 

humour, correct her in the use or pronunciation of a word, or 
protest that the cut of a garment was too modest.” Such discretion 
served at best as a stay, for in spite of his ability to modify his con- 
duct tentatively, her times of absence became more frequent. He 
would open her wardrobe, he told me, “and find her hanging on 
all the clothes-hooks—or would watch her dainty feet, twelve of 
them, in a row under the bed. But the smile, and the eyes, were 
elsewhere.” 

Some years later I came to understand my connivance in his 
unwholesome destruction. As he dropped from the balcony, it was 
like the cutting from me of some parasitically feeding thing. One 
may welcome defection in his friends, not through the malice of 
rivalry, but because their disastrous use of qualities held in common 
argues a greater possibility of a good outcome for these same attri- 
butes in himself, for we have learned from the study of numbers 
that the continued failure of a plan increases the likelihood of its 
success. “Incipit vita nova,” he confided smilingly as he left the 
table for this Leucadian leap into the unseen litter of the court- 
yard. And I felt that the new life he spoke of was my own. “He 
died for me,” I whispered with conviction, though he had not 
yet descended. I now can fully understand this secular certainty 
which came upon me, enabling me to pattern my life in accord 
with your own recent announcement, and thus to top each expendi- 
ture of your inheritance by my greater outlays. 

There were certain modest securities left me by an uncle who 
had shown sound judgement in the investment of his limited funds 
—and in the course of years I had slowly augmented these by my 
occasional earnings. The titles had constituted a guaranty against 
the last reaches of defeat; I had, when my state of depression was 
greatest, derived profound encouragement from the thought of their 
support; so much, I told myself, was assured me by nothing less 
than the authority and organization of a great people who, in the 
protecting of their vast prosperity, would by the same token auto- 
matically perpetuate my ownership. Yet the squandering of these 
bonds now promised to terminate my essential poverty. I could 
look forward without vacillation to some event, still undefined, 
which would reimburse me in both emotional and financial fulness. 
By prodigality, and the prompt meeting of indebtedness, I was even 
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enabled to inspire in others some allied kind of confidence—and 
thus, before the time my funds had vanished, I found ingratiated 
creditors willing to place an almost equal sum at my disposal. It 
was several months before the unreality of my certitude could be 
concealed no longer, and I wrote upon a sheet of paper, for my own 
eyes to read, among designs of cubes and crescents and little run- 
ning men whose heads and bellies were made by circles, with neck 
and members each a line: “You are broken.” If I then stole from 
Florence, as I denied with consistency, I marvel now at the wisdom 
of this act, which placed some distance between us when I was so 
thoroughly in subjection to her. I can be grateful that my predica- 
ment forced such accuracy upon me, dictating a form of treachery 
which, as I now see, was the sole possible manner of rescuing my 
independence. 

One may, by watching the opportunities wherein the label 
of another’s life is momentarily glimpsed, add further data to assist 
him in his own tentatives. For the knowledge of living is not some- 
thing to be learned in advance of the calls made upon it; it accumu- 
lates with age, matures as its utility diminishes, and under favour- 
able circumstances dies at ninety. We must have haggled with 
persons since deceased, have sought the favours of the formerly 
ignored, and received with chill politeness those whose good opin- 
ions we once courted. Have repeated in subtler form that process 
of entering from the cold to stand before blazing logs, or going 
from the pale of this warm, humming fire out into the darkness. 
Have seen parched ground, then heard a sky split and watched 
the falling torrents soaked up by myriads of organic and inorganic 
mouths, this not solely as a meteorological happening, but as a 
condition among mankind. Have kept our enquiry a little free 
of our behaviour, that we be not too deflected, on permitting our- 
selves certain modes of conduct which violate more permanent prin- 
ciples, since the indulgence of a minor weakness mav be our surest 
equipment for the attainment of a major end. 

I recall a poet whose work was exceptional; but restless because 
he did not write still better, he remained enigmatic in his converse, 
coming from vague places, en route for places equally vague, seen 
where he was not expected and offering no explanations—and by 
all this doubtless trying in some desolate way to make his verses 
still rarer by the rarity of his own appearance. And I knew a 
lonely, introspective fellow, awaiting the pollen of another's 
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charity, well versed in the construction of bridges, but kept inef- 
fectual in his own eyes by reason of his humility in the presence of 
women. Explaining how one of them, who had forgotten some 
object or other, returned for it to his apartment where he was alone, 
“What would you say to that?’ he asked me—and I answered, 
with regard for both the facts and his feelings: “Were five or six 
such incidents to occur, your two lives might become wholly differ- 
ent,” knowing that they would not, as they did not, that his knowl- 
edge would be confined to bridges of steel and masonry alone, for 
Leanders more light-hearted to keep their trysts in safety. There 
was a woman so assured of others’ kindliness that all who knew her 
conspired in limiting her experiences to this simpler reality. She 
sat, I believe, in the shade of an arbour, or in equivalent places, 
learning of the contemporary through the courtesies of her visitors 
and the filtrations of well-modulated prose. I could mention an- 
other, her companionship of so specific a nature, so little adjustable 
to conditions other than that for which it was pre-eminently fit, 
that she was prized by her acquaintances during some illness, 
though they found it necessary to discourage her from visiting them 
too frequently when they were in health and preferred the company 
of those who, at the time of their need, had abandoned them. 
Despite divergencies, she resembled a modest clerk I talked with 
in the West. He had leapt to a position of leadership during an 
earthquake, showing the abilities of a commander when his supe- 
tiors were in panic—yet otherwise he spent his life as one tolerated 
by wife and friends, owing to the unusualness of this calamity. 
And once, in the springtime, amid a plethora of appleblossoms I 
caught on the breeze a scent which was meant for buzzards, as an 
old man lay on the nearby porch dying of gangrene. 

My unintended colleague of the suicide had also told me of his 
eventual flight : how, as he stopped at a general-store in the country, 
he was pursued impersonally, by mechanism, since a concert which 
he knew his former wife to be attending in the city, was recorded 
here on a raucous instrument. He recalled that a kitten lay 
asleep, its ear tickled by the rim of a spittoon; he described the 
crack of billiard-balls in an adjoining room, at moments foreign 
to the rhythms; he mentioned a bell which, installed at the door 
to announce the entrance of new patrons, gratuitously marked 
their exit. 














TWO POEMS 


BY JOHN BURTON 


A WINDY SHORE 


A silver curving line 

On a moonlit shore, 
Where strange folk wander 
And phantoms ponder 

The world’s wonder 

Till the night’s no more. 


A cold dawn breaks 

On a wreck-strewn shore . . . 
A cruel curving line, 

Hand that flung the timbers, 
A good barque’s members, 
High where they are. 


WINTER TREE 


Myriad limbs divide thy single strength— 
Myriad leaves, now fallen, 

One time shared Spring freshness, 

Summer’s prime, and Autumn’s flaming death. 


Now stark and bare you stand— 
Alone in storm and bitter wind 

Thy roots still hold to the earth, 
And to their secret work. 
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ON THE SHORE 
BY ALBERT HALPER 


E and I checked in together and worked side by side, tossing 
letters hour after hour into the small squares. It was a 
stormy winter but we did not see much snow; the drifts in the 
streets were shovelled away immediately by laborers; and though 
the sun came out nearly every day we caught only flickers of it. 
We were going to school, working nights at the post-office, and 
managing to sleep a few hours. It was a grind; the days passed 
like slides thrown on a screen. No fun, no dates, no time to read. 
School, study, sorting letters addressed to people we should never 
see and were not interested in. 

We wore short aprons when we stood at the mail-cases so that 
contact with the ledge for our mail-trays as we bent forward, read- 
ing the addresses and moving our arms, would not make our vests 
shiny or wear them out. We had tucked our sleeves up, our arms 
kept going; white, brown, tan arms. Every few minutes, in the 
same tone of voice, the dispatcher would call out trains, bags were 
locked, piled on trucks and rolled away by big negroes humming a 
tune, their bodies shifting a bit in turning down the aisle to the 
platform. The night went slowly. The many clocks against the 
walls were controlled by current and every minute the thick black 
hands would jerk forward with a clicking sound. 

We became accustomed to the rows of moving arms, the one 
tone of voice, the rumble of belts, and rattle of cancelling machines 
as they testified that letters had been received on a certain day, 
at a certain hour. 

At first we had not much to say as we worked, but in a few 
weeks knew the separations of the case and did not bother to 
glance at the labels above the states. We had the feel now. Our 
arms were mechanical arms but our minds were freed. As we 
worked we began to think. 

In the mailing section there were perhaps a thousand men— 
whites, negroes, Filipinos—young and middle-aged, but we all 
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felt old. There was a deadness, a dulness overhead. Many of 
us were students, some from small towns and farms, working for 
tuition, board, and rent. We were paid by the hour; no loafing 
here. Though some of us were attending universities, we did not 
look like college men; there was a plodding air about us—about 
our very clothing. We looked like scrub-women hired by the man- 
agement of loop buildings to clean up at night—but for ever 
thinking of their children, husbands, and homes. 

I had a friend, a tall well-built negro of about twenty-two, with 
light brown skin. He was intelligent, and the slow easy grace of 
his moving arms as I watched them out of the corner of my eye, 
fascinated me. He had one defect—physical. When he smiled 
you could see his teeth were beginning to decay. 

He had come from Pontiac, Michigan, to study law and was 
having a hard time. Although comparatively young, his parents 
were forced to accept charity. He himself was in a sense old. 

When we had been working on the same shift for a week or 
so, I had said a few words, casually. In a few days we were talking 
together and from that time on when we checked in at the desk, 
he was always behind me. 

A group of whites, Pontiac business men, had paid his fare to 
Chicago, given him a hundred dollars, and told him to come back 
a lawyer. Pretty fine of them, he thought. I learned from him 
that negroes were multiplying in Pontiac, that some had money, 
owned homes—that generous men had sent him to school with a 
purpose, and that a job was promised him, a position with a real 
estate firm; that he was to handle the coloured trade for the white 
man, that he was well liked by his people. 

After the holiday rush the mail work slackened. One night we 
were through in about three hours and a half and I suggested to 
Bart that we take a walk. 

The night air was clean and cold, Jackson Boulevard was 
lighted, and people were just beginning to come out of shows. 
We walked toward the lake and as the wind blew against us, some 
papers that stuck out of the books Bart was carrying, kept flapping 
in the wind. 

Michigan Avenue was quiet. We headed for the outer drive 
by the lake and slowly crossed the old wooden bridge at Randolph 
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Street. The wind was stronger there and we began to feel chilled, 
we were so used to being inside. 

We kept on walking. As they approached the shore the waves 
shattered themselves to a fine spray; and lakeward, in the’ dark- 
ness, it was active mist against the dark blue distances. We 
grasped our books tighter. 

We stopped and faced the lake. The sounds of the water, the 
hurrying of the winds, the darkness, were things great and deep to 
us—alone in the night—two boys who did not know anything. 
We could only realize that we knew nothing at all as we sat there 
on some pieces of slab a few yards from the shore, hunched up, 
looking at the lake. Behind us was the Avenue, flanked by lights. 
I felt warmer and did not mind the wind. 

Bart told me of his boyhood, his folks, a girl that he knew. He 
talked. He was not bitter, did not bemoan the fate of the negro 
or become excited, and to-day I cannot remember the words, but 
what he said went deep into me, as something warm and genuine. 

A big wave struck the shore; the wind carried the spray into 
our faces, and we got up and crossed the old bridge again, above 
the railroad tracks leading everywhere. We could see a brake- 
man’s red light wavering as he walked, and from the distance it 
looked as if a fellow were trying to light a cigarette in the wind. 
We were on Michigan Avenue again. Toward the north on a large 
illuminated clock-tower it showed past midnight. At Wabash 
Avenue we separated, Bart taking the elevated south; I, walking 
to State Street for a car west. 

The next evening, at the mail-cases, neither of us had much to 
say. Bart’s brown arms were going fast and threw a great quan- 
tity of mail. I did not feel quite at ease. The night before we 
had walked out near the lake, talked a bit, felt the spell of space 
and water. Had I said something, done something? Did Bart 
feel that he had said too much? 

Our arms kept going, white, brown, tan. Train numbers were 
called by the dispatcher and the monotone drifted away. Bodies 
leaned forward, letters were tossed, the supervisors walked slowly 
down the aisles and the hours went by—short hours again that 
night. As soon as our set was checked out, Bart disappeared and 
I was alone outside on the steps. The lights in Nick’s Lunchroom 
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across the way were being put out. Too late for a cup of hot 
coffee. I took a car to my rooming house, studied for more than 
an hour, and crawled into bed. 

In a week or so we began to be at ease again, only there was a 
little something, an indescribable shred between us. 

The days moved on. It was now spring. We were studying, 
working, plugging away. Then the warm days of May, and in 
June school was over for the year. I was going home for the sum- 
mer, but Bart would work all through the hot months in the mail- 
ing section. He needed money more than I did. 

I had obtained leave of absence and was on my way out of the 
building, would take a train that very night. I was going home. 
On the stairs I met Bart and told him I was going. He smiled 
and I noticed his teeth for the thousandth time. He had a fine 
face. It was late afternoon and the street was filled with traffic, 
Buses ground by, close to the curb. There was a jam at Clark 
Street and automobiles were honking; it got on one’s nerves but 
Bart smiled. He said he envied me. 

Loneliness enveloped us, each separately. I caught it in his 
eye and knew that he saw it in mine. What was it? 

“T hope you'll have a good rest,” Bart said. I noticed his faded 
cap, and a weary look about his eyes. 

We shook hands. There was no barrier between us. We felt 
through our gripping fingers a sensation difficult to put on paper. 
We now knew we could be fit interpreters of the word brother- 
hood. We looked at the traffic and heard the sound of the city. 
After exchanging a few words I descended the stairs and Bart went 
in to work. Men, women, young girls in a hurry; the late sun 
covering sides of buildings, street-cars going carefully, impatiently, 
the warm wind. Slowly I began to think of other things. 
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THE TINKER’S VAN. BY RICHARD BENNETT 






















A FAILURE 
BY ROBERT HILLYER 


Evening has come, young man; 
What have you done to-day? 


I have fashioned a younger man 

Out of the ageless clay. 

He will pass invisible 

Through crowds in the market square; 
They will say, “Did you hear a bell?” 
They will say, “How queer to smell 
Incense in open air!” 

Wherever he plants his feet, 
Wherever he skims his heel, 

The air will go mad and sweet, 

The asphalt will jig and reel. 

They will say, “We can hear the beat 
Of a mighty revolving wheel 

In a powerhouse far off.” 





Young man, that is not enough. 








RUSSIAN LETTER 


Moscow 


N SUNDAY, from three o’clock till midnight, I roamed 

about Moscow, watching people. They have, for their part, 

been observing me carefully enough—rousing in me the desire to 

elbow my way among them, to see how they have altered in these 
six years. 

Gloomy clouds are sowing hurried rain; the town seems wrapped 
in autumn mist that expands like a balloon, but the foliage of 
the gardens and squares is vivid and fresh as in May. This 
ridiculous discordance creates an atmosphere of vague hesitation. 

On the square in front of the Alexander station, some hundred 
men—bricklayers for the most part—listen to the nasal bass of a 
broadcasting station. In so-called “popular” slang, an anecdote 
is being told; its wit is doubtful, its coarseness incontestable. The 
crowd listens with a bored seriousness; only the youngsters smile, 
and not all of them. 

“Curious thing that,” mumbles at my side a man in a Russian 
coat, a wallet on his back and bast shoes on his feet. 

“It’s nothing but a telephone,” explains a young lad, but the 
man with the wallet says again with a sigh: “Very curious.” 

It seems to me that the people were expecting something better 
from the “curious thing” than this anecdote. In October 1905 
at the lamp-post, the place from which the broadcaster is now 
squalling at the top of its voice, there stood a book-stand—and 
on it a man in a sealskin coat, bald, spectacled, brandishing a hat, 
cried out in a pathetic voice to a crowd of railway employers: 
“Boys! Don’t believe them! They'll sell you!” And swaying 
there to and fro, at the risk of upsetting, gulping the words 
down hysterically, he cried that the revolutionaries were bribed 
by Japan and that the workmen should have faith only in: “Their 
holy fathers, the priests; in God, who would not betray. He 
alone . . .” 

A sturdy working-man emerged from the crowd, seized the 
pathetic speaker by the legs, and hurling him past his shoulder 
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to the feet of the others, shouted: “That’s what they get—that 


kind!” 
“That kind” are not to be seen in the crowd around the broad- 


casting centre. 


I entered a pub, not far from the station. A dirty little place, 
and although notices on the smoky walls try to persuade the 
citizens not to “express themselves,” nor spit on the floor, the citi- 
zens “express themselves” in their best manner and spit. A rustic 
fellow from the South reads to his friend the Pravda, on the ex- 
ploits of “batka Levitsky.” The friend asks: 

“And who should he be—Levitsky ?” 

“Dunno,” answers the reader and spitting, “expresses” rather 
an indelicate opinion of the Jatka. Some men sitting nearby 
explain to the politicians who Levitsky is. 

“So he wants to take the Ukraine away from us? England’s 
helping, fora fact . . .” 

His friend retorts angrily: “’Tis a war they want, the skunks.” 
And starts grumbling at the weather, at the bad crops. “That’s 
what they’re counting on, take my word for it; it’s hard to fight 
without bread.” 

Somebody declares from the corner: “As to the crops—there’s 
two ways of judging them . . .” 

“The potatoes are rotting, all the same . . . 

Peasants earnestly discussing the predatory game between the 
batka and England—rather surprises me. But I recall a sentence 
from a letter I received from a workman correspondent about a 
year ago: 

“There is some noise about a war, but I don’t believe in it, for 
I think we’re a formidable crowd; the only one that knows what 
it’s fighting for—so they'll keep away from us . . .” 

The two men leave the pub. I thank Providence for having 
shown them to me. 

The place gets close and smoky. The people’s voices buzz like 
a weaving-loom; a peaceful, business-like conversation is being 
woven. 

At the window, by the stand, a sleek-headed young lad is hold- 
ing a crumpled brochure in his black iron fist, close to his face, 
and without taking his gaze from it stretches out his other hand, 
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and gropes for the glass of tea on the table. Evidently the book 
is imparting something pleasant, for the lad is smiling, his firm 
cheek trembles, his dark whiskers twitch. 

The tea is handed round by a nimble, polite youth—who has 
nothing in common with the waiter of former cheap pubs, a man 
who was always either obsequious or impudent and cheeky. 


A pub on the Tverskaia. It is well lit up and clean. There 
are few men drinking—some are a little boisterous, but none of 
them drunk—there has not been time. A grey little man with a 
bast beard comes in from the street, but beer is refused to him. 
He wanders humbly about the pub and goes away, taking no 
offence—it is probably not the first time to-day that drink has 
been refused him. By the window near the plate-room, a man 
with a bloodless, flour-coloured face and dull eyes sits, wrapped 
in dreamy gloom. He is undoubtedly a man “who was,” there 
is something “artistic” about him. One expects him to rise and 
begin to sing as the organ-grinders used to sing in by-gone days: 


“Life has nothing in store for me 
And the past wakes no regret 
I’m longing but for freedom and for peace . . .” 

A workman, obviously a mechanic, says indignantly, addressing 
two lads: “No tea? none on the market, it is true. But there is 
some in the stores. *Tisn’t that there’s no tea, but that we don’t 
know how to trade.” 

He “expressed himself”—but in an undertone. A man rather 
the worse for drink comes up to the table where I am sitting with 
my two companions. He wishes to talk, as can be seen from his 
smile. We offer him a glass of beer, but he declines shyly. He 
must be nearing fifty, a stonelayer—has two families, one in the 
country, one in town. Evidently a man with no will and full of 
good nature. 

The church-bells are calling to Evening Mass; they are loud, 
but the drone of the iron trams succeeds in drowning them. I ask 
the stonelayer if he goes to church. 

“‘Haven’t been for eight years.” And adds with a deprecating 
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gesture, as though conscious of his faults: “I used to build them 
churches. Yes, yes .. .” 

Then he asks with a smile: “Is it to pump me you want?” 

No—we do not wish to do so, for it is clear he can only talk 
of family matters. The place is dull. The people drink mechan- 
ically, as though performing a duty: one has to drink while there 
is beer about. The beer is bad, by the way. The selection of 
people is strangely uniform, mostly elderly men and they all seem 
out of place in this transformed town. 

Behind the windows, the cinema race of trams, buses, motor- 
cars—the endless queue of passers-by. 


A church. Monotonously, as Psalms over the deceased, an 
acathist to Vassili the Great is being read. The choir—four men, 
six women, and a child—sing in rather fine accord: “Alleluja. . .” 

The congregation numbers some eighty people: old men and 
women, a hump-backed boy leaning with his hump against the 
wall, moving his lips. A man, resembling the former old pedlar of 
oranges and lemons, hurriedly kneels and bows himself, exhibit- 
ing his gleaming flat bald head. In the big empty church the voice 
of the priest and the singing of the choir melt away, as wefts of 
smoke on a still frosty morning. 

The girl in the choir is steadily picking at the marquetry of the 
altar and when the woman in the white shaw] tries to stop her, 
she shrugs a shoulder petulantly and obstinately continues. 

On the left is a coffin; an old woman lies in it, her hands, like 
two rags, folded on her breast. She has the face of one who has 
found his task—and is content with it. 


In the street a youngster, very drunk, comes up to one of my 
companions; to judge by his legs and gait—a tailor; at any rate 
a man whose work keeps him mostly in a sitting position. 

“Let’s have a cigarette!” 

“T haven’t one.” 

“A match!” 

“Haven't that either.” 

“Buy some.” 

We bought some cigarettes and gave them to him. He did not 
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thank, but praised us: “You're a regular bolshevik, you are, if you 
share your last.” 

Not badly put—is it? 

My other companion, passing in a bus by the church of “Pras. 
kovia—Friday,” overheard this conversation. 

A lady grumbled: “The churches have to come down, but not 
the synagogues—” and was answered instantly: 

“That is not to the point, citizen. The synagogues are few and 
in nobody’s way, whereas here where the church is there will be 
a State building.” 

Somebody added: “We’ve got five hundred churches.” 

“It is wrong to destroy the old ones, one learns something about 
simplicity when looking at them.” 

Wise are the words of ancient Moscow, rejuvenated by the 
revolution: beautiful simplicity is something that one should leam 
to love. 


I was struck by the militia’s attitude towards drunkards: bring- 
ing to his feet a citizen who had had a drop too much and had 
tumbled down at the corner of a side-street, the militionaire asked: 
“Can you walk?” 

“TI can, comrade, I can.” 

But having gone some ten paces further the citizen fell down 
again. 

“Well—can you?’ 

“Just let me have a rest and I'll go all right.” 

“Well, then, go round the corner and rest over there—don’t 
disgrace people over here.” 

Some fifteen years ago “the keeper of order,” the policeman, 
was less polite to drunkards and drove them away by other 
methods. The militia now seems courteous and kindly to citi- 
zens, discharging well its difficult task on the tortuous streets of 
Moscow over-burdened with people. 


It is windy. A drizzling rain is falling. The cabman, a lad 
of twenty, is taking us from the Kursk station to the centre of 
town. Outwardly he little recalls the typical Moscow cabby of 
tsarist times; only one characteristic has remained—the desire to 
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give the minimum of speed. His father and forefathers burned 
with the same desire. He complains: oats are dear. I do not 
remember a time when cabmen did not complain of the price of 
oats. Besides—the Russian is rather fond of complaining. 


In the streets in front of the circus, one can see particularly 
well how Moscow has winnowed herself in these six years. I used 
to know these streets rotten through and through, filled with liv- 
ing human refuse, beggars, hooligans, faded prostitutes. The 
houses are the same, but the streets are clean and well lit and the 
people are different. I should say—young people for the most 
part, dressed neatly, almost smartly. It is possible that the bad 
weather has forced the old wrecks to conceal themselves in the 
depths of courtyards, in secret recesses, but they are not to be seen 
on the street, although it is their hour—the day is waning. 

I remembered that in 1907 a certain private lawyer, called I 
think Axiffieff, an adept in false passports, a fat man with long 
arms and a face flat as a soup-plate, took his quarters in a de- 
pendance of one of those decrepit houses, built so to speak out of 
mud, weighed to the ground by generations of humanity. A pair 
of small eyes lurked in his flabby cheeks; he had a flattened nose 
and a wide mouth with flabby lips. That man possessed most 
peculiar opinions. He would say: 

“T charge thieves less for documents, because a thief is a per- 
manent client, a secure one, exists from biblical times—and there 
isno end of him. Whereas revolutionaries are a temporary crowd, 
so to speak—they come only on a visit—for which they have to 
pay a bit dearer.” 

Apart from false passports the private lawyer traded in night- 


ingales. 


We are seated in a pub on the Truha, at a table with a dis- 
tinguished-looking citizen of some thirty years. He is in a nervous, 
communicative mood and informs us that his grandfather and 
father traded in cattle and that he, too, is a cattle-trader. 

“How are things going?” 

“How would they, under the present order?” he asked and as 
though something had scalded him, began to “express” himself, 
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swearing abusively. His choice of words was not rich, but violent, 
revealing together with the bitterness of resentment, an obvious 
stupidity. 

“Eighteen thousand tax, eighteen . . .” he cried, showing for 
some reason seven fingers. “And what if I haven’t eighteen 
copecks, eh? What if I have not enough to pay for my beer? 
All I have is three copecks; there they are!” 

He pulled from his trouser-pocket a handful of tobacco, some 
crumbs, a safety-pin, and amid all this litter, actually three 
copecks. 

“There—see? And they want eighteen thousand. So how am 
I to live? Hanged, they ought to be.” 

“Who?” 

“Either they—or we. W-we.. .” 

He shouts—without constraint, for the pub is filled with waves 
of noise, like a mill, and one can be heard or not. People are 
drunk enough; the cattle-tradesman is drunk with anger. A young 
Tartar seems particularly excited; he is telling a story to a friend 
who sits looking very black and quiet. From time to time he 
introduces into his speech Russian words pronounced with a 
strong accent. 

“T warned him. . . . Why Pensa? Live in Moscow. Spit at 
God’s beard.” 

There are many Tartars—their hard accent almost drowns the 
melodious one of the Muscovites. There are a few young Tartar 
women; this would have been impossible ten years ago. How 
senile the old forms of life must have become in order to fall to 
pieces so fast and so completely! 

“Eighteen thousand!” cries the hereditary cattle-trader and his 
brown, weatherbeaten face acquires a grey hue, becomes stony with 
anger. He asks for some salt, throws a pinch into the beer-glass 
and lifting it to his lips, growls again, swearing more and more 
fiercely. His face is surrounded with curly hair and seems to 
foam in the same way as his speech. He is like an offended bird 
of prey. 

The pub is full. People drink without haste, but so far no one 
is hideously drunk. Apart from the sour smell of beer, the air is 
redolent of smoked fish and rotten wood. We get out into the 
street, into the dark dampness of it. 
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Another pub. On a small platform sits a crowd of “tsiganes” 
—several women of various ages all in bright-coloured dresses. 
It is possible that there are tsiganes among them, but they have 
no voices and they unanimously do not know how to sing. They 
are ordered about by a large creature of Russian fabrication who 
brandishes his guitar like a tsigane; two small bald-headed men 
with guitars hide behind the women. One can’t hear the strings 
in the noisy chaos of the choir, the women are strenuously shout- 
ing. Then one, a young one, dances, shaking her shoulders and 
breasts, in accordance with tsigane tradition. In front of the 
platform sit ten lovers of “art,” evidently habitués of the place; 
they are on close terms with the choirists, talk to them, and make 
merry. It is all rather mediocre and even pathetic. 


In the next pub, a very large one, there are many people and a 
drunken man in a leather coat is behaving in a frankly rowdy 
fashion. One attempts to eliminate him, politely at first, then 
less politely. He refuses to go, falls down, walks on all fours, 
but does not scream or fight. And no one beats him, as one would 
have done in the “good” old times. He is driven away because 
of his obstinate attempts to prevent the audience from enjoying 
art. In this pub there is also a platform and a very large woman 
courageously sings in a voice of great range: 


“Is it not the same—not the same— 
To die we are all fated. . .” 


The audience likes it, people shout 4#s, encore, bravo—and the 
singer continues powerfully to console them—the singing remind- 
ing one of the cries to be heard in the ante-room of a dentist. After 
the singer come /apotniki, two young peasants, a man and a 
woman, also with no spark of talent. The audience must be very 
hungry, very thirsty for art, since they too are met with applause. 
One cannot help thinking that the audience deserves better and 
more wholesome “spiritual food.” 

There exists a country choir of Jarkoff, which executes old 
popular songs, the ethnographic choir of Piatnitsky—orchestras 
of national minorities—so many fine verses, clever, witty anec- 
dotes have been written lately. Numbers of artists out of work 
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stand daily round the Commissariat of Art; no doubt, there are 
among them many talented reciters. 

There are many novitiate artists who live so poorly, so miser. 
ably. Why not come nearer reality, why not appear on the plat. 
forms of pubs, why not listen to oneself and to the criticism of 
this young audience which possibly does not come to drink, but 
because it has had enough of the grey dumb shadows of the 
cinema? I am positive that many beginners in such a fusion with 
reality, would be drawn away from inspirations which they often 
find in the books of their already glorious comrades of pen. Need- 
less to say it would afford them some earnings. 


After very “democratic” pubs and dining-rooms, it is strange 
to find oneself in the magnificent hall of the “Big Moskovskaia,.” 
One has the impression of having tumbled back ten years into 
the past. Men and women in evening dress, scent, fine music, 
citizens dressed with European elegance who solemnly eat, listen- 
ing to a band, and everything is decent and conventional. One 
recalls Ostrovsky: “As in the best of houses: blanc mange with 
candles—” 

One recalls how one of the pillars of national industry shouted 
in 1905 to the head-waiter: “Idiot! Is that wine? Horse muck 
—devil take you!” 


After midnight—on the Tverskaia. Perhaps because of the 
weather, there are fewer “gay ladies” than I expected to see. And 
it seems that on the whole they are more modest, that they have 
not the intrusiveness heretofore characteristic of them. And it 
seems, too, that the buyer is in his attitude less coarse, less im- 
pudent. But an hour is not enough for making deductions; that 
I know. 

Sleepiness overcomes me and I go home, my heart filled with 
the impressions of the day. 

Maxim GorkI 
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MODERN ART 


OPE damned faint praise irrevocably; at least for us Ameri- 

cans. We don’t understand it. We don’t care for it. We 
won’t have it. We enquire, “Who is first?” and base everything 
on that. We have no interest in the “also rans.” We pay millions 
to a Caruso and practically nothing to a Slezak who is almost as 
good. This fact is perhaps not appreciated abroad. . . . Or, 
perhaps, faint praise is coming in again, in England? . . . Cer- 
tainly Mr Clive Bell used it to an effect he can scarcely have 
intended when he soft-pedalled his praise of the London Artists’ 
Association which recently exhibited in New York. He said they 
were “second-class” meaning they were pretty good, but we heard 
only the words “second-class” and fled from the spot as though it 
breathed miasmic poisons. 

Here is the offending passage from Mr Bell’s essay: 


“Let us try to bear in mind the strange but true fact that ever 
since the middle of the eighteenth century the British school has 
been the second in Europe. I know it sounds incredible; but reflect 
a moment and you will have to admit that it is so. Certainly it 
has been second in the way that I once was second in a steeplechase 
at Cambridge: only three horses finished and mine came in a 
quarter of a mile behind the winner. Nevertheless this role of 
perpetual bad second has entitled English painting to a measure of 
respect, and respect it has never failed to receive in France—if you 
don’t believe me read Delacroix, Baudelaire, Theodore Sylvestre, 
Duret. Also, at one moment, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, English painting played a really important part in his- 
tory. Chiefly, of course, this was because a number of really good 
painters, of the second order, flourished in England at the time— 
Constable, Crome, Cotman, Turner, Blake, Cozens; partly because, 
at a moment when European art was given over to a rather sterile 
neo-classicism, the English kept alive the tradition of Rubens and 
of the Dutch seventeenth century.” 


Now to English ears, accustomed long since to Sir Joshua’s con- 
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stant allusions to “the grand style,” and firmly persuaded that no 
other Englishman but Sir Joshua has pretensions to it, the quoted 
words ought not to have a fatal ring; but they do to us. Aiming 
at the modest estimate that a gentleman usually puts, in public, 
upon the performances of himself and his friends, Mr Bell added, 
“There is as much kick in this exhibition as there might have been 
in a French exhibition of 1914.” In 1914! Do you get that? 
Mon dieu, frankness and honesty can be used to excess, don’t you 
think? The English are now being enthusiastic about the mode of 
fifteen years ago! And’ this by recommendation to a nation that 
goes to Paris every spring and gets the new things almost before 
the paint is dry upon them! 

However, it is unfair to put all the blame on Mr Bell’s shoulders 
for the failure of the exhibition—for failure it was. The artists 
did their share, too. He merely made a bad matter worse. Few 
people felt encouraged to go forth to see pictures that were con- 
fessedly of the second order, though English; and the sales, to use 
a word of Mrs Sterner’s, in whose galleries the show was held, were 
“ghastly.” This was distinctly a pity. The truth is that we in 
New York seem to be getting further and further estranged from 
the English artists and since there is no real reason for it something 
ought to be done about it. We know Augustus John and Orpen, 
of course, and greatly relish the infime stories that are retailed 
about them; but we could stand knowing half a dozen other Eng- 
lishmen as well. So it is greatly to be hoped that the London 
Artists’ Association will try it again next year, and even try Mr 
Clive Bell again as spokesman. But do not let Mr Bell go to the 
other extreme and “blow” to us. He couldn’t possibly blow as we 
blow, and what would be the use? But let him temper truth to 
the shorn lambs he leads into the windy passages of Manhattan. 
Compare them, for instance, with themselves, and not with the 
great of history. That’s what I do in difficult situations of the 
kind. I say, “This is positively the best Roger Fry that Mr Fry 
has ever painted,” and say nothing whatever about El] Greco and 
Lo Spagna, nor even Cotman and Cozens, and the consequence is 
that people go to the show and actually buy the thing. I mean 
that that’s my ideal way of handling Mr Fry’s productions. I 
didn’t really say that this year in the public prints to which I am 
so much addicted, for Mr Bell got me so completely flustered with 
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his second-class allegations that I attempted nothing of a construc- 
tive nature. But I shall do something charming for Mr Fry some- 
time, mark my words. And for Mr Duncan Grant, too. Next 
year, perhaps. This year, Duncan Grant was the most complete 
flop in the show. That is true; heartbreaking, but true. So much 
had been expected and so little came. Mr Grant, as Mr Bell says, 
is supposed to be Cézanne’s grandchild, and one of the most 
promising of that numerous progeny; but I, for one, looking at his 
greyish-brownish compositions, mistook them for the work of one 
of Constable’s pupil’s pupils. This, to be sure, roots him in the 
English soil in which he ought to be rooted, but destroys him 
utterly as a modernist. However, I did hear, in Mr Grant’s 
defence, that his two canvases were extremely early ones and 
scarcely related to the kind with which he now makes London 
blink. As it happened, it was Mr William Roberts who walked 
off with such honours as there were. He makes excessively stylized 
pictures which in spite of superficial resemblances to Russian 
peasant work, remain essentially English. He knows a lot about 
horses, jockies, boating-parties, and other out-door things, and 
generally crowds his impressions of the subject into a tight bouquet 
of bright colours for the centre of the canvas. Some of his murals, 
they are almost that, should certainly have remained here to grace, 
if not yet the museums, then temporarily the parlours of an 
athletic club; but Mrs Sterner was so completely discouraged on 
the subject of contemporary English art that I forbore questioning 
her too much, and so don’t know if a Roberts really sold. 


Henry McBripe 








MUSICAL CHRONICLE 


OT yet having heard Jonny Spielt Auf, we may safely sum- 
marize our recent month of newness as one scant in intensity. 
The Philharmonic, lamed by an inexplicably diffident Mengel- 
berg, seems due to be lamed still more grievously by his departure. 
Toscanini may be awaited, but is wholly absent. Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who passed this way last year with the emphatic style 
of one in seven-leagued boots, is not to fill the breach between the 
orchestra’s two major conductors. Mr Damrosch, on many occa- 
sions, has sought gratuitously to make a band of his orchestra. 
Arthur Honegger led like a traffic signal, apparently asking little 
more of the musicians than their timed movement en masse.* Hans 
Lange was studious. Fritz Reiner, who is officiating as January 
closes, could give his all-Wagner programme with contagious faith, 
and did introduce some numbers new to the city, the orchestra, 
or ourselves. 

Most important was Prokofieff’s Scythian Suite, though the 
premises (I: Invocation to Veles and Ala—II: The Evil God and 
the Dance of Pagan Monsters—III: Night—IV: The Glorious 
Departure of Lolli and the Cortége of the Sun) need not force us to 
conclude that these deities are enormous for any considerable por- 
tion of their exposition. Daniel Gregory Mason’s “Chanticleer”: 
Festival Overture would require of us little boldness in demurring. 
An empty, pleasant-humoured piece, it is industriously altered in 
detail, but commonplace in its basic conception. The Respighi 
Birds contained many passages of Respighi contemplation, music 
gravitating towards silence, to be followed by bursts of canary 
cheerfulness. 

The Escales, by Jacques Ibert, were impressionistic travel 
sketches in which, at a certain point, the composer seems to have 
1 In this spirit he gave the unimportant Rugby (pictorial in a few such 

moments as the scuffling, otherwise a “mental state”), and a Concertino 

for Piano and Orchestra, with jazz and the blue note and, in the first 
movement, a comedy act wherein the orchestra attempts, and unsuccess- 
fully attempts, to coerce the obstinate piano out of a rut. Except for the 


string quartet, the Honegger evening given by the Pro Musica organiza- 
tion presented no works of a calibre equal to these symphonic pieces. 
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departed musically, thereupon handling his material independently 
of his functions as cicerone. It was, if we remember our geography, 
the port Tunis-Nefta (modéré—trés rhythmé) which gave him 
an excellent opportunity to have his oboe soliloquize against faint 
drum taps, thereby suggesting the entire North African coast as we 
generally know it. 

All such works become negligible in comparison with Ernst 
Toch’s Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, as played by Jesus Maria 
Sanroma with the Boston Symphony. With its wanderings in 
and out of strange effects, its labyrinths of discovered possibilities, 
it was shown by Mr Koussevitzky, particularly in the adagio, to 
be full and varied. Herr Toch makes an avowed effort to weld 
piano and orchestra together, thus eliminating the sense of alterna- 
tions between solo and orchestral passages which marks the classic 
concerto. 


The Copland-Sessions Concert could leave some feeling that this 
first 1929 issue of music’s Little Review did little added good. 
One need not resent the medium of Lopatnikoff’s Sonatina to 
resent his lack of concentration in the use of it. And even the fact 
of having studied under Ernst Toch did not prevent Wagenaar 
from producing an unintended burlesque of virtuosity to which an 
able but gullible pianist made himself willing martyr. Marc 
Blitzstein, whose abrupt sonata we recall from a previous season, 
employed a similar mannerism in the treatment of some songs, 
“Coon Songs,” for certain lusty lines from Whitman, with mel- 
odies assiduously broken. The closing string quartet by Antheil 
became attractive where its caricaturizing grew apparent. Its 
third movement seemed to reproduce the shells of the forms in 
which nineteenth-century music had been eloquent, giving us the 
heroic, the bravura, the touching as a merely technical procedure. 
This dry incongruity was amusing—and the curt Cadenza Finale 
was clearly one hundred per cent efficient, the finale in miniature, 
elation as a formula. 

KENNETH Burke 











THE THEATRE 


S I look back on the plays which I had the opportunity of see- 
ing between December 15th and January 15th I find that 
the performance that has stayed most firmly in my mind is that 
of John Ivancowich as Mr Tulkinghorn in the production of Lapy 
Deptock at the Ambassador. What differentiated it from other 
performances which I saw was the fact that it was a complete reali- 
zation of a part: the turning of the hand, the intonation of the 
voice, the bend of the knee were parts of something integral. John 
Ivancowich’s performance was so integral and so forcible because 
it was traditional. It was all done as an old London or an old 
Paris acter who knew what type he was playing and knew the tra- 
ditional ways of doing that type, would do it. That method dis- 
penses with spontaneity and relies upon earnestness and fine train- 
ing. Itissurprisingtofind onthe New Yorkstage so finished a tradi- 
tional performer as this actor. Margaret Anglin to whom he played 
knows how to be forcible in the rendering of a type. She doubled 
the part of Hortense, the French maid, and Lady Dedlock. As 
Lady Dedlock she was subdued and tragical; as Hortense she was 
magnificently abundant. It is a great pity that this really humor- 
ous actress cannot provide herself with a high-spirited comedy 
part in which she could let herself go: she was vivid and entertain- 
ing as Hortense. The play labours under the difficulty that every 
dramatization of a long novel, or even part of a long novel, labours 
under—the difficulty of accounting for too many things. And 
besides, it “dates” dreadfully. A lady married to a great gentle- 
man has had a child before her marriage; if this is made known the 
family is for ever disgraced. All this was very true forty years ago, 
but it is difficult to make it seem true to an audience in the New 
York of to-day. And so all this machinery about ghosts walking, 
and deaths in lonely churchyards, and unbending family solicitors 
is too elaborate. I made up my mind to pay no attention to the 
story that was being unfolded with so much effort and to look upon 
the production as a fine dramatic recital by Margaret Anglin and 
John Ivancowich against an elaborate background produced by a 
supporting cast. And I can say that I was well rewarded. 
Caprice, Sil-Vara’s Viennese play, as directed by Philip Moeller 
at the Guild Theatre, has nothing old-fashioned about it either in 
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the story, the production, or the acting. It is about—but as it all 
turns on a caprice what is the use of telling what it is about? It 
gives an opportunity to Alfred Lunt and to Lynn Fontanne to make 
themselves very worldly and very amusing. Lynn Fontanne as the 
capricious charmer was really delightful. And the production was 
a brilliant one. But the play is thin and it is not adroit. I feel 
moved to remark that a Vienna play is only a little better than a 
Buda-Pesth play, and it is only that little better because it is free 
of the sophistication of the arriviste which seems the hall-mark of 
Buda-Pesth’s Broadway. 

And this brings me to Tuts Year or Grace at the Selwyn 
Theatre. This revue has real sophistication. The book, lyrics, and 
music are written by Noel Coward who also sings, acts, dances, 
and makes announcements in the show. What an enormous the- 
atrical talent that young man possesses! I am not sure but that he 
could do as well as any of the Restoration dramatists, Congreve 
and Farquhar aside, if he could get outside the theatre for a 
couple of years. He has daring, he has theatrical flair, he has 
great knowledge, he really understands the world. And he is able 
to make an audience accept scenes which are quite above their 
heads—scenes such as the parody of the Russian Ballet given 
as The Legend of the Lily of the Valley and that sardonic render- 
ing of La Vie de Bohéme given as Paris 1890. Beatrice Lillie’s 
cleverness is a great aid to TH1s YEAR or Grace. But her popu- 
larity is also hard to account for. She gets her effects with the 
most surprising economy. And her intelligence is of the hard kind. 
I think her great triumph was in the ’Bus Rush; there she mani- 
fested completely a great English art—the art of being rude to 
others while keeping composed yourself. The dancing in this 
revue reminded one of the gymnastic displays in an advanced young 
ladies’ school. But one dance was charming—the waltz by Mar- 
jorie Moss and Georges Fontana. 

Street Scene, Elmer Rice’s new play at the Playhouse is apt 
to be a popular success. It deals with obvious material; it has all 
sorts of types in it, including Jews and Irish, and it has a birth 
and a death and two different sorts of love-making. At the same 
time, the play has an intellectual idea in it—an idea which was 
not sufficiently emphasized. If we really had enough spirit to live 
our own lives we could live without bringing misery to other 
people. That is the realization which comes to Rose Maurrant, 
and she goes off to find a way of living her own life. But, as I 
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have said, that point is not clearly made, and her going off seems 
to be part of the general break-up in that household she has be- 
longed to. Rose Maurrant was played by Erin O’Brien-Moore, 
Now this actress seems to have worked hard for a long time to get 
rid of whatever natural intonation her voice originally possessed. 
Her voice is now quite artificial. And so nothing that she says 
seems really sincere. She will have to do something to get back a 
natural voice if she is to play emotional parts. 

The evening I went to the Civic Repertory Theatre two plays 
were on: On THE Hicu Roap, by Tchekov, and Tue Lapy From 
ALFaguEguE by Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. The 
Tchekov play is evidently an early one—a novelist’s first attempt 
at the theatre, over-written and over-populated. The production 
is not original and is not very effective. J. Edward Bromberg 
as Kuzma is the one character who, to my mind, really emerged 
from the ruck of people on the stage. Then followed Tue Lapy 
FROM ALFAQUEQUE, and one could not help exclaiming about the 
maturity of the Spaniard as contrasted with the depressed adoles- 
cence of the Russian. The action and the dialogue of the Spanish 
play are witty and gay. There are scenes in it which I think I shall 
remember for a whole theatrical season—notably the one in which 
that most sympathetic lady, Fernandita, joins the loutish but 
enthusiastic country cousin in fervent homage to the home-town, 
Alfaqueque. And when the young man begins to chant the street- 
cries of the town to the delight of the lady, our own delight was 
high. This production is an effective one. The players are all 
satisfactory, but some of them fail to get the Iberian accent. 
Alma Kruger who is at once dignified, kind, and charming did 
not fail to get it; Leona Roberts as the confectioner Adoracion, Ria 
Mooney as Paloma, J. Edward Bromberg as Realito, the country 
cousin, do not fail to get it. Beatrice De Neergaard fails com- 
pletely in this respect; she is German or she is Scandinavian, 
but she is not Spanish; one could not imagine her making the 
sign of the cross with any piety. Donald Cameron as Don Pascual, 
Robert H. Gordon as Nicolas, Robert Ross as the poet Felipe 
Rivas, are all quite good, but the Iberian accent in their perform- 
ance is of the faintest. Paul Leyssac as the absurdly courteous 
Noblejas, is just right. His and J. Edward Bromberg’s perform- 
ances are the success of the evening. Jocelyn Gordon as Blanca 
is so charming and sympathetic that one does not ask oneself 
whether she is or is not Iberian. 


Papraic CoLuM 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PISGAH LOOKING BOTH WAYS 


Tue ANECDOTES AND Ecotisms or Henry MAckEn- 
ZIE, 1745-1831. Edited by Harold William Thomp- 
son. 8vo. 302 pages. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. $8.50. 


EOPLE who could not fairly be called ignorant of English 

literature, but who are not just fresh from a “course” of some- 
thing more than one period thereof, have been known to acknowl- 
edge want of acquaintance with a novel called The Man of Feeling 
which was however quite a best seller in its day. Those who know 
a little more may perhaps at least have heard of Julia de Roubigné 
while from the other side others or the same may know the author 
of these as an old friend—and a very intimate one—of Scott’s. 
But one does not quite feel sure that simple acquaintance with the 
novels would very violently prompt further acquaintance with the 
rather curious bit of autobiography and et ceteras which—a hun- 
dred years or nearly so old in itself, and reaching more than a 
hundred years further back in first or second hand memories of 
its writer—is at last made public property. For Mackenzie’s novels 
are about “the furthest” of that sentimental school which held 
the taste of Europe bad or good, if partly in competition with the 
“terror,” during the latter part of the eighteenth century: that 
competition being, though of course not consciously to itself, in 
two kinds, popularity and silliness. 

But Mackenzie himself was very far from foolish, and if popu- 
lar by no means vulgar. He was descended on the one side from 
some of the oldest representatives of the famous clan which Eng- 
lish people used to call Mackinsey; on the other, from the less 
Highland in sound rather than in age or quality, Roses of Kilra- 
vock which locally pronounces itself Kilrauck. He belonged to 
the profession of the law like half the nobility and gentry of 
Scotland: though he also read for the bar in England. His own 
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people were Whigs: but when the reign of Dundas began Macken- 
zie was by no means persona ingrata to it; he knew both Burns and 
Scott and indeed enjoyed the position (for some reason or none 
not so common among well-known people) of starting from the 
middle of one century and not finishing till the approach of the 
middle of the next. It will be seen that this gives a man of wits 
less chance of vigorously representing one form or fashion of social 
and literary life and history: but that on the other hand it allows 
him the advantage of not merely Pisgah-sight but a sight from 
the watershed of Pisgah looking both ways. 

No position could possibly be better for the writing of such a 
book as this: and Mackenzie was fairly if not quite consummately 
equipped for taking advantage of it. His early service on the 
Mirror and Lounger—the Scotch somewhat belated imitations of 
Addison ; his familiarity with the society of Edinburgh for nearly 
if not the whole of the time when it was at its zenith; his residence 
in both parts of Great Britain during the period from “the forty- 
five” to the first Reform Bill—more than eighty years of which 
hardly one could be called an utterly slack time in the history of the 
literature of the country—all this was to the good. That he made 
the best possible use of his advantages perhaps may not be said; he 
neither goes out of his way to select the most brilliant subjects nor 
treats them in the most brilliant manner. But the book is emphat- 
ically one to take up now and then and not put down too soon. All 
sorts of more or less interesting things will crop up in the process. The 
present writer, for instance, though he used to be called at school a 
Dictionary of Useless Knowledge and though, English of the Eng- 
lish as he is, he has spent rather more than a quarter of his life in 
Scotland, never before heard of the rather graceful custom of not 
bringing children into rooms where the visitors had recently Jost a 
child. There is naturally a good deal about the Scots law and law- 
yers of the time, including some things about Boswell’s papa which 
may slightly alter the general opinion of that “crusty” but by no 
means unintelligent judge. It is pleasant to learn that that ex- 
traordinary mixture of folly and acuteness, Lord Monboddo, firmly 
believed the story that no Roman horse in the great battle between 
Marius and the Cimbrii lost a single drop of perspiration: and per- 
haps it will amuse some people to know that “Miss Smith of Salis- 
bury” cut a piece off Darnley’s thigh bone with her scissors and had 
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itmounted. She was we are told “a great favourer of the House of 
Stewart” though one would hardly think that unfortunate “lang 
lad” exactly the member of that house whom its favourer would 
wish to keep in special memory. That a three-pronged fork 
should be condemned as “fantastic and not useful” may seem 
odd: but the condemnation seems to rest on the fact that you can 
eat peas and such-like things with a spoon. There are several not 
universally known stories of that amazing but rather heroic ruffian, 
Lovat: and somehow one gets a rather new facet of Horace Wal- 
pole when one reads that “Two of the pleasantest old persons I 
ever knew were Lord Orford and Mrs. Carter.” The lady indeed, 
blue-stocking as she was, has had almost everybody’s good word: 
but that can hardly be said of ‘Horry’ though he has been far 
more fortunate lately with Mr and Mrs Toynbee’ and Miss Stuart? 
than during the nineteenth century. Indeed it is very rare to find a 
dull page in the book, which has moreover some good portrait illus- 
trations. Let us finish with an excellent specimen—crusted in the 
good wine sense and others—of Scotch wit. Someone it seems was 
an excellent speaker “if ye took nae tent (paid no attention to) 
what he said.” The kind is not uncommon. 


GeEorGE SAINTSBURY 





1 Supplement to the Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited by Paget Toynbee. 
Three volumes. 8vo. The Clarendon Press. $11. Reviewed in THE 
Duar, February, 1927. 


* Letters of Horace Walpole. Selected and arranged by Dorothy Margaret 
Stuart. 8vo. Harrap and Company, London. 2/6. Reviewed in THE 
Dut, February, 1927. 











GOOD FOR WHAT? 
Goop Mornino America. By Carl Sandburg. romo. 
251 pages. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3. 


HEN Mayakovsky, the poet of the Soviets, was here five 

years ago, and had taken his foot down from where he 
had planted it on the table while reading his poem urging Willie, 
the Havana street cleaner, to join the Third International—he had 
something to say about Carl Sandburg whom he had met in 
Chicago, I think, a few days previously. A sort of showman, a 
stoutish chap wearing a vest red to the right of the buttons and 
green to the left, translated for us; Mayakovsky didn’t think much 
of Sandburg. 

He couldn’t get through his head what Sandburg was after. 
Is he a poet of the people? Then why . . . doesn’t he do some- 
thing about it besides making pretty pictures? Or maybe he’s a 
Christian. Anyhow, the question was posed. What was Sand- 
burg’s idea? Mayakovsky didn’t know. 

And he didn’t know that in this country if you write, Hallelu- 
jah, I’m a bum—and mean it, you get put up against a wall for one 
man out of twelve to shoot a blank cartridge at. But that’s what 
Mayakovsky wanted of Sandburg: To everlastingly say what he 
implies about common people and things, to say it outright and 
optimistically and take the beating that should be coming to him. 

That would be one thing and as a criticism of Sandburg I think 
it is valid. He sings that little two-legged joker man in a minor 
key. It is perhaps the typical United States song, the song of the 
beaten. It is a sad plaint in spite of eternal repetition endlessly 
finding something new to say the same thing about. 

All this just to say Sandburg is not a revolutionist. 

He is, in my opinion, a writer of excellent hokkus. Good Morn- 
ing America is full of them. Or if not hokkus at least short poems. 
Dialogue, Two Women and Their Fathers, Windflower Leaf. He 
sings and that is all. 

Sandburg is profuse, but his profuseness is to tell over and over 
again the delicate, despairing reality of the world, his world, the 
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United States world; a wish to touch and to cast his love over the 
actual, that is so often the low. His profuseness is not that of 
the artist in words—if there be any living; it is a surge of pain. 
All he can do about it is to sing. I imagine this might be his an- 
swer to Mayakovsky. 

Heaven help me, I don’t know what else you’re going to say 
about Sandburg. There’s no sense in listing the poems. The 
title-piece begins sharply with “facts.” When, however, he starts 
talking ecstatically about eggs I may miss the irony but it sounds 
to me dangerously like “diaphanous blah.” 

It is in his lyrism that he can be freely and voluminously en- 
joyed. Many of our young sonneteers might to their advantage 
study his language and his sense of metric, for here Sandburg is a 
master—and most subtly so. Here he is actual, local, alive—in 
the words and the turn of his lines. Technically he is much im- 
proved there too, that is, over earlier work. Even the long title- 
poem is far better than some of the earlier deadly catalogues 
wherein he seems to copy the very worst of Whitman. 

Sandburg should quit the false local of “these states,” “the 
prairie,” etc., etc., and be actually local in his finer sense of the 
words and metric of which I have spoken above. 

To me Sandburg remains a large figure. This book is a good 
one, in spite of gross faults. The songs are its strength. As there 
can never be too many songs so there can never be too much 


Sandburg. 
urg Wiriiram Carios WILLIAMS 
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SILO AGAINST THE SKY 


Heriracr. By Rose C. Feld. r2mo. 300 pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


LIGHT is an obvious form of revolt. Stolid acquiescence 

is an easy token of surrender. Doubtless that is why most 
novelists who set out to depict the unceasing spiritual attrition of 
existence on stubborn and cheerless American farms catch con- 
veniently hold of either one or the other. They pile up the burden 
until people are driven out in defeat or ploughed under in despair, 
as though there were no other alternative. In other words, they 
can conceive the flare and they can conceive the smoulder, but 
what they cannot conceive (or what subtly escapes them) is the 
significant thing—the steady flame which somehow imparts an 
inner glow to life, no matter how barren or thwarted. But it does 
not escape Miss Feld, and that is why, when the publisher affirms 
that Heritage is a distinguished novel, the reviewer for once is not 
inclined to quarrel with the adjective. 

The steady flame is inarticulate yet enduring, and its name is 
resignation. Not the resignation of hopelessness, but of hope 
deferred. Joseph Conrad has defined it somewhere as “not mystic, 
not detached, but resignation open-eyed, conscious, and informed 
by love.” 

In prose of stern yet quickening beauty, the novel unfolds the 
epic story of Sarah and her conquest of flinty New Hampshire 
acres through the toil of the men she dominates—first her husband, 
then her son and her grandson. It is she who decides that man 
shall have “neither the dream of the city nor the dream of the 
woman,” but only the harsh reality of the soil. It is she who exacts 
the price he must pay for possessions, and the sacrifices he must 
make to arm those possessions with improvements which but serve 
to chain him more completely to the land. 

Year by year, the farm prospers at the expense of youth and 
beauty and human kindness. As it grows more fruitful, it grows 
more barren, until it becomes a mere shell of substance to be passed 
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from one generation to the next, mortgaged to bitterness. It is 
a spiritual prison whose walls have been built by the discipline of 
Sarah’s relentless will. Driving a furrow through the stones and 
stubble of the fields, Ernest, her son, thinks of the land as being 
“like Sarah, giving itself to the plough, not like a woman that 
anticipated the caress of her man, but like one who accepted a 
conqueror with resentment and antagonism.” 

The fact of imprisonment is not softened by being spread over 
many acres. One doubts whether, after all, the so-called prison 
farm of enlightened penology is a more kindly incarceration than 
a penitentiary. Man may be bereft of hope without being deprived 
of horizon, just as it is possible for him to be conscious of a larger 
measure of freedom in the cloister than on the kraal. Mental 
horizons are not always at the line where earth and sky appear to 
meet. 

The one challenge to Sarah’s supremacy is embodied in Ernest’s 
wife. Rachel is of French parentage, and although she is no less 
a daughter of the soil than Sarah, she brings the leaven of a 
sweeter nature to that formidable environment. The clash of these 
two personalities loses none of its drama for being non-assertive 
on one side. Rachel’s spirit is subdued without being broken: hers 
is the victory of the meek in a weary contest—a contest which she 
wages not for herself but for her husband and her son, Lucian. 
It is three against one, but the one holds out until the end, en- 
trenched in the land, which is her pride and her strength. There 
are rare moments of illumination when the three are conscious of 
their common cause, of the bond which at once unites and oppresses 
them. 


“The silo was outlined sharply against the starlit sky when they 
approached the house . . . 

‘It’s like a dark tower in a fairy story,’ said Lucian to his mother. 
‘I wonder who’s imprisoned there.’ 

His mother laughed softly. She liked Lucian to talk this way. 
He put into words things that were struggling for expression in 
her own heart. 

‘We're imprisoned there,’ his father answered out of the dark- 
ness . . . “That’s what it be.’” 
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Prisoners they are, but their creator is too thorough an artist 
to wax sentimental over their fate. They are not blinded to the 
way of escape. Even at the very end, when Sarah “impressive 
in the immobility of death” no longer rules them, Rachel says to 
her husband: “ “We made a mistake not going away when we 
married. If we had any sense, we’d go away now, you and me.’” 
And although Ernest replies, “ “You're talkin’ foolishness,’ ” in 
his heart he knows that she is right. But the chains of possession 
are too strong for them. Their life will go on just as before. “Tt 
was all very familiar and, at the same time, it was different. There 
was a new timbre in Ernest’s voice, and in the next room there was 
no silent figure sitting at the window. And yet, it was not differ- 
ent. Upstairs there was a silent figure, waiting.” That figure is 
Lucian’s wife, waiting for their death just as they had waited for 
Sarah’s. 

After all, it is the land that holds them in thrall, the land— 
“an old woman, an ageless siren who each year dropped her years 
and became young, calling to man for tenderness and caresses in a 
thousand voices sweet with promise, but withholding her gifts 
with a cruel, tantalizing hand.” 


Liste Bei 























A GNAWING SNAKE 


Guy pe Maupassant. A Biographical Study. By 
Ernest Boyd. 8vo. 258 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. 


$4. 


Tue Lire anv Evit Fate or Guy pe Maupassant. 
By Robert Harborough Sherard. 8vo. 399 pages. 
Brentano’s. $4.50. 


ERE has been for a long time a demand for a biography 

of Guy de Maupassant in the English language and we now 
have two such books; the one written by Mr Sherard, the other 
by Mr Boyd. The volume of the first of the two authors is gossipy 
and old-fashioned while that of the latter is exact and competent. 
As in his Life of Oscar Wilde Mr Sherard’s work is full of the 
clichés of a conventional biography. We certainly experience no 
small relief when we turn to Mr Boyd, who writes as a man who 
knows his trade well, and is thoroughly versed in the critical con- 
clusions of the epoch. But do we perhaps detect in Mr Boyd’s 
accomplished and scholarly volume a certain limitation of spirit, 
a certain intellectual coldness which makes it impossible for his 
imagination to take fire, however close his contact may have been 
with the work of the great man he has selected to write about? 
For this Frenchman who at the age of thirty-three “had the desires 
and intellectual equipment of a College boy,” was in reality a very 
great man. His formidable brain comprehended the spectacle of 
life, its essential grossness and unscrupulousness, as it had never 
been comprehended before, and, by means of his incomparable 
style, like a sharp ploughshare turning over clay, he can hardly 
write a line which does not rouse us out of our accustomed torpor. 
Mr Boyd alludes to his “vague references to Schopenhauer and 
Herbert Spencer,” and declares them “not enough to indicate a 
close acquaintance with their fundamental ideas.” Mr Boyd does 
hot seem to realize that any direct contact with the confused tur- 
moil of life often is more effective in leading a man’s mind to the 
paths of wisdom than is the absorption of I know not how many 
metaphysical theorems. 
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“The smell of that crafty old skunk—truth—draws the philoso- 
phers forward through the reeds and rushes of the great dim forest’s 
edge, but they seldom touch the hide of the evasive animal . . . 
But Guy de Maupassant plunges into the thicket, gun in hand, 
and we soon hear the how] of the hunted.” 


It is teasing also when Mr Boyd spoils the excellence of his 
style by the employment of a banal colloquialism such as “gives 
furiously to think,” and still more so by a silly unscientific word 
like “dirty” used opprobriously in connexion with sexual extrav- 
agance, a word which I have for a long time noticed reveals a 
domesticated intelligence as surely as a farm-yard pullet is be- 
trayed by its cluck. 

But how these two books cause us once more to review in our 
minds the dolorous tale of this great writer’s days! We first see 
him as the young man described by Zola “telling stories about 
women, bragging about love, which broadened the good Flaubert 
into enormous fits of laughter,” and later through the eyes of 
Léon Daudet absorbing curative medicines “as from a cornucopia.” 
For already long before the black day when with his own hands 
he washed and prepared the dead body of Flaubert for the grave, 
he had contracted syphilis, that evil sickness which has attacked so 
many great artists. 

The tragedy of Maupassant’s life is the tragedy of witnessing 
the slow disintegration of a giant, for the consciousness of “this 
snake gnawing at his heart,” to use Heine’s living phrase, com- 
pletely cowed the robust Norman. Small wonder, indeed, that his 
philosophy represented “a physical disenchantment with life,” and 
stands out as “a consistent manifestation of the most determined 
pessimism in modern French literature.” We can only watch the 
progress of this “faureau triste,” as Taine called him, with the 
deepest compassion, the life-progress of this unhappy man who so 
loved and hated existence. Long before the fate overtook him 
he anticipated his madness, for fly where he would, the heart of this 
practical joker still trembled. 

Flaubert in his last letter declared that he was “tired to the very 
marrow of his bones”; well, his pupil was sick to the very marrow 
of his bones. Perhaps it was this chastisement that gave Guy de 
Maupassant his terrible insight. He himself, it seems, sometimes 
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suspected as much. “Are people who are happy, strong, and 
healthy properly equipped to understand, to penetrate and to ex- 
press life, this life of ours so troubled and so short?” 

In spite of his sudden and unexpected success, Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s days consisted of one long-drawn-out alarum. “Twilight 
falls,” he writes, “like a shroud over Paris.” In London he ex- 
claims “I am too cold, this city is too cold.” He retreats to his 
home in Normandy: “All the old things are about me, sad and 
dreary. Not a sound is heard from the village in the lifelessness 
of winter. Even the sea is silent.” He longs for escape, always 
for escape! “I would live like an animal in a bright warm country, 
in a yellow land without crude and brutal greens.” But when he 
goes to Africa still he remains tormented, by headaches, by in- 
somnia, by the nameless dread! He is kept awake by the barking 
of dogs and in his deep despair he cries, “I think it might relieve 
me to howl for hours at a time out in the darkness.” 

The weary years pass over the doomed man’s head, who at last 
finds his only consolation in his naive pastime of sailing over the 
gleaming surface of the Mediterranean. The hours of his freedom 
draw to a close. On a certain New Year’s Day he sits down to 
meat in his mother’s house. “A pill I have taken has told me 
some grave news,” he announces with complete seriousness, but 
observing the consternation on the faces of those at the table he 
relapses into silence, into the audible silence of a madman who 
comprehends. 

That evening he tries to kill himself by cutting his throat. His 
servants intervene and he becomes violent. The next morning 
in a strait jacket they lead him down to the sea. Surely, they 
think, with the simplicity of servants, the mere sight of the sea 
would bring back divine thought into that ruined head. He looks 
for the last time upon the luminous and restless antagonist that 
he loved so well and his lips are seen to move as though he were 
about to speak. For the rest of his life he is confined. A woman 
visits the place and stands at a distance looking at her lover, no 
longer now “in his top hat and fawn-coloured coat,” but sitting in 
a garden chair, “his flabby cheeks giving him the appearance of 
having jowls.” 

From now till his death the strangest fancies lurk in his mind. 
He plants an ash sapling in a flowerbed and assures the attendant 
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that next year there will come up many little Guy de Maupassants, 
Finally he believes that his thoughts have escaped from his head: 


“He searches anxiously for them, asking everybody: ‘You 
haven’t seen my thoughts anywhere have you? Then suddenly 
he fancies he sees them . . . in the form of butterflies. He seems 
to follow the butterflies in their flight and makes gestures as though 
trying to catch them as they flit near.” 


He does not die till the year 1893 and then in the beginning of 
July of that summer, a summer which I remember in England 
as being especially fine, his end came and he lay behind “a strong 
iron-wire trellis,” “relaxed, impassible, inanimate, indifferent to all 
misery, in the sudden peace of Eternal Oblivion.” 

During a lucid interval he had written to a friend, “I always 
think of poor Flaubert, and I say to myself that I should like to 
die, if I were sure that someone would think of me in this way.” 
“But what,” asks Mr Boyd, “was there in the man or his work to 
justify that hope?’ And those of us who have felt our souls 
tremble in passionate kinship with the emancipated and powerful 
spirit of this “great Latin,” have but one answer to make— 
“genius.” 


LLEWELYN Powys 
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NEW LATIN POETRY 


Tue Romanesgve Lyric: Studies in Its Background 
and Development from Petronius to the Cambridge 
Songs (50-1050). By Philip Schuyler Allen. With 
Renderings into English Verse by Howard Mumford 
Jones. 8vo. 373 pages. The University of North 
Carolina Press. $4.50. 


HE Professor of German Literature in the University of Chi- 

cago insists upon the recognition of medieval Latin lyric as 
poetry both vital and distinct. He urges upon the public what 
scholars have long granted, that medieval Latin poetry is to be 
understood not in the lingering of spent forces, still less in the 
repetition of conventional patterns, but in its own character and on 
its own merits. So far Professor Allen’s task is to gain wider 
audience, to make what is known available, not to contend. There- 
fore his contentiousness toward the unhistorical classicism of fifty 
years ago is gratuitous except as a lively form of exposition. But 
further he uses the word romanesque to mean more than a literary 
period. It is not merely a convenient designation for the Latin 
poetry current in western Europe before the literary development 
of the vernaculars. It also expresses the author’s contention that 
this poetry, though Latin, is not essentially Roman, that in its 
answers to a new world the shaping impulses were Celtic, Gothic, 
and oriental. That these influences were determining, that they 
fixed the poetic character, though it is not asserted precisely in any 
one place, is implied throughout. This thesis the author rightly 
feels himself called upon to prove. 

How much appreciation of these literary influences can be com- 
municated to readers knowing only one of the languages, and that 
one perhaps imperfectly? Enough to challenge conventional con- 
ceptions of the history of literature, to suggest new bearings of old 
studies, to stimulate reading. Translations of the Medea, unable 
to convey its style, have yet enabled apt readers to seize its drama- 
turgy. To content oneself with the Divina Commedia in English 
may, indeed, be stupid or lazy ; but the romanesque lyric has no such 
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claim and yet is well worth knowing about. If the translations 
in this volume revive and extend the Latin that most of its readers 
began in school, its achievement will be the surer and the more 
satisfying. Meantime something literary is accomplished within 
the volume itself. 

Though verse translation, of course, must often sacrifice pre- 
cision, the just inference is not that poetry should be translated 
into prose, but that the translator must be the more faithful to the 
original style. All translation being necessarily imperfect, a literal 
prose rendering may convey less than a verse imitation. As noth- 
ing is more communicative of poetry than its habit of style and 
rhythm, so no study of poetry is more directly and fruitfully 
literary than comparisons of versions. Thus some of the renderings 
here may be set beside those collected in Britt’s Hymns of the 
Breviary and the Missal. Pope’s embroidery upon Homer, 
“wrapped in the cold embraces of the tomb,” had been condemned 
in advance by George Chapman, whose many faults are burnt 
away in such a flash as “Holy Tellus’ womb enclosed those worthy 
men In Sparta, their beloved soil.” That might have gone to the 
heart of Homer in Elysium; certainly it went to the heart of Keats. 

Thus conceived, these renderings often convey, more surely than 
the criticism, what has been seen and felt in the originals as signifi- 
cant. For instance, the ignoring of the Ovidian recurrences in one 
of Alcuin’s poems (240) shows that the poetry is not regarded as 
conventional ; and on the same page the rendering of obituary ele- 
giacs by “free verse” forces a certain tone. Three other Carolingian 
poems (228-232) run in the long trochaic verses that echo through 
the early middle age the Corde natus of Prudentius. The first is 
rendered in ferza rima, the second in stanza, the third in a similar 
long line but with iambic swing. Undoubtedly such variations 
are within the translator’s rights; but his very expertness and 
fluency make one wish that he had obeyed oftener the surest sug- 
gestion of the original. For these versions are a distinguished con- 
tribution to wider knowledge of medieval Latin poetry. They are 
to be welcomed and judged as interpretation. 

They are suggestions in appreciation, not documents in proof. 
Unfortunately the other literary evidence brought forward is least 
certain where it is most needed. Celtic is no longer for scholars 
vaguely suggestive of strange charm. The environment of culture 
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in Gaul and in Ireland, defined by recent historians, is presented 
here in lively summary. But the characteristic literary ways of 
the Celtic languages, now long studied and published, cannot be 
conveyed by summary generalizations. Here the translations do 
not warrant the contentions of the history. Occasionally they leave 
us quite baffled in our search for what is distinctively Celtic. Is 
this because they are made not from the originals, but from German 
versions, or because the translator himself has not seized what 
escapes us? The fairy mistress seen by Bran (160-161) may, in- 
deed, have begun her long western career in Celtic poetry; but her 
magic is older than Medea. Columba was Celtic; but do his Latin 
“measures roll majestically forward” (162)? The best will of the 
translator has found an alphabetical mnemonic intractable; and is 
majestic roll characteristically Celtic? The style of the original 
has in fact no more national character than might be expected from 
a theological summary. As with Celts, so with Goths and orientals, 
the interesting arguments from history can attain at most only 
some antecedent probability. They encourage exploration, and 
they have their own interest by the way. But again the indirect 
translations (193-198) leave an explorer doubtful as to the dis- 
tinctive quality which is said to have fertilized Latin lyric, and 
perhaps wondering whether lyric may after all be said to have a 
history. 

Where the analysis is specifically literary, it can be the better 
measured as evidence. The occasional verse of Sidonius is “burn- 
ished description” (116) only in the sense of seeking that lustre 
of rhetoric which for him constituted literature. Far from opening 
new ways, he was true to the literary habits of his Gaul in being 
as Roman as possible. The attempt to make this conventional 
rhetoric part of a new poetic (131) is more challenging than clear. 
Roman from the days of the elder Seneca, Greek and Roman alike 
with general uniformity for centuries, these balances are neither 
“curiously like Heine’s and Walt Whitman’s” nor clearly related 
to “the development of all syllabizing rhythmic poetry.” The 
discovery of new poetry in a prurient enumeration of Apuleius 
(109) and of “living force” (107) in Cassiodorus is as rash as the 
summoning of Ennodius and Isidore. Fortunatus, though he may 
have been a worldly prelate, can hardly be thought to have mingled 
“the mythology of Mary” with “a triangular love affair of an 
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exquisite and subtle sort” (147). Fortunately his Vexilla regis 
on the same page obliterates the alleged “Platonic tradition.” §po 
let the name of Alcuin and the text of his poem obliterate on the 
next page the soiling of friendship imputed to him in an effort to 
show “the purely Platonic aspect of romantic love in Carolingian 
days.” 

Sometimes a gap in specific literary detail is bridged by an 
iteration of certitude. If indeed “we carelessly imagine the early 
monasteries as charnel houses of cant and ritual” (164), will this 
horror be exorcised by the mere summons to picture the school 
at Bangor as “the open forum for convivial wits, sea-rovers, dis- 
coverers and explorers, journalists and pamphleteers generally 

. top-sergeants in the army of intelligentsia . . . the incu- 
bator of mentality north of Constantinople”? Confessing (318) 
his “querulous tone” toward “Messrs. Wiener, Robinson, Reich, 
Faral, and Winterfeld,” the author excuses himself by insisting 
that “a sharp word seems necessary to dispossess them of positions 
they have not rightly won.” Faral may smile at the sharp word; 
but a reader who should insist on learning precisely might nurse a 
grievance. 

Failure to establish Celtic, Gothic, oriental derivation of earlier 
medieval Latin poetry does not condemn us to regard that poetry 
as either decadent or groping. Conventional it was here, and vital 
there, looking before and after with Fortunatus, opening in the 
hymns new ways for old energies still creative. Are not the medi- 
eval centuries equally distinctive and more intelligible in the light 
of the whole Latin poetic history? Long before the earliest middle 
age, Latin poetry had shown something of the variety and the com- 
prehensiveness of Rome. It outlived the Roman Empire the more 
surely because it had already ranged from Lucretius to Lucan. 
Exotic influence may be more readily discerned in Catullus than 
in Sidonius or Fortunatus. The conception of a binding classical 
norm, heresy of the pedants of any age, did not prevail to hinder 
the progress of poesy till the Renaissance. Celts and Goths could 
doubtless contribute more as their culture advanced; but the out- 
standing fact is that the Latin tradition continued to make them 
poets in its own tongue. In Africa, Spain, and Gaul men thought 
themselves the more surely poets for carrying forward a great 
inclusive tradition. 
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In 1561 the egregious Julius Caesar Scaliger settled the history 
of Latin poetry. Carrying it through his own poems, he ignored 
the whole field of the present volume. His complacent prejudice, 
very type of the pedantry denounced by Professor Allen as classic- 
ism, was nevertheless equally careful to revive Lucan and Statius, 
Claudian and Ausonius, equally summary with Boethius. Yet no 
two books could be more unlike in effect. The present history has 
nothing of Scaliger’s assumption that all poetry can be brought to 
his desk, and that much of it can be there corrected. Its prejudice 
shows rather the enthusiasm of the expositor than the special plead- 
ing of the advocate. “I pray that my reader,” says the last page, 
“will regard this volume as an attempt at appreciation and not at 
erudition.” In like spirit I pray that the questions of erudition 
raised in this review may serve to define the appreciation. In- 
definiteness, rashness of inference, may hinder the due course of 
history; but what stops the history of poetry at the source is that 
it should be written by the Scaligers. The best recommendation 
of these studies in the background and development of the 
Romanesque lyric is that their author and his collaborator know 


try. 
ie Cuar.es Sears BALDWIN 








BRIEFER MENTION 


Tue Way It Was With Tuem, by Peadar O’Donnell (12mo, 244 pages; 
Putnam: $2.50). No book that has come out of Ireland in a long time 
more faithfully reflects the life of a people in a section of the country 
than does this first book of a new writer. It is life as it is lived on one 
of the bare islands of the Irish coast, a life in which a catch of fish or a 
bag of meal is something to be ventured for at the risk of loss of health 
or imprisonment. Peadar O'Donnell gives us what neither J. M. Synge 
nor Liam O’Flaherty gave us in their account of the Aran Islands—the 
normal life of simple, upstanding, toiling men and women in a place 
where the dominating fact of life is an immemorial poverty. In the writ. 
ing of the book there is no fantasy, eloquence, or lyricism, but there is 
faithfulness and literalness. The story places Peadar O'Donnell amongst 
the half dozen Irish writers who count. Neither the American title for the 
book nor the illustrating of the present edition is very fitting. 


Boston, by Upton Sinclair (2 vols., 12mo, 735 pages; A. & C. Boni: $5) 
is impassioned to the point of being infuriated, convinced to the point of 
being prejudiced, and spoiled by all of Sinclair’s lacks of taste and judge 
ment, and by his contempt of such elementary desirables in writing as 
avoidance of repetitions (he even repeats the same jokes). Still consider- 
ing it as fiction, one must say that it progresses superbly from the moment 
the known facts of the Sacco-Vanzetti case begin to evolve and lags 
disastrously whenever Sinclair deals with other characters and interests. 
As a document in the unended case of Sacco and Vanzetti versus the people 
of Massachusetts and three of their leaders in particular (Fuller, Thayer, 
and Lowell) it is a terrific indictment of the defence; the essential thing 
about it is that it does not, as a piece of fiction, diminish in any degree 
the intensity of interest which the case itself, as variously reported, evokes. 
It adds little, and that little is not always a gain; but it will shock many 
readers who will say, “this is imaginary” and, going to the testimony 
as preserved in the records, will discover that it is true. The belief, 
apparently obligatory among radicals, that the enemies of Sacco and 
Vanzetti did not believe them guilty, is suggested, and takes the novel 
out of the high realm in which the tragedy might be played. 


Hepytuvs, by H. D. (12mo, 185 pages; Houghton Mifflin Company: $4.50). 
We have in this book sharp renderings of exterior beauty. Hedyle an 
Athenian hetaira is, with her son, resident at a Greek court, and of their 
life we are given a single day—a drama of filial-parental conflicting 
sensibilities which attains its climax in Hedylus’ self-assertive flight from 
his mother and from the court. One has a sense of adjectives and italics 
and “manner,” which one cannot think of as characteristic of H. D., but 
the fervour and “exact fantasy of visualization”—and the beauty in print 
and arrangement—seem hers. 
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Tue WanvereR, by Alain Fournier, translated from the French by Fran- 
goise Delisle, introduction by Havelock Ellis (12mo, 306 pages; Houghton 
Mifflin: $2.50). In the writer of Le Grand Meaulnes, now translated 
with the title of The Wanderer, France possessed a better Robert Louis 
Stevenson. But Alain Fournier lived only long enough to produce one 
book ; he was killed early in the war. The book has more of an idea than 
has any of Stevenson’s; it is fresher besides. It has, as Havelock Ellis 
says in his Introduction, “the freshness of the soul of a child.” Still, as 
three fourths of the story has to do with the life of schoolboys in a pro- 
vincial French town, there are passages in it that, for an alien reader, do 
not sustain a live interest. These passages give an effect like that of 
delayed action in the cinema—a dance or a race slowed down. But there 
is a beautiful and complete action in the quest of Augustin Meaulnes for 
the lovely girl he had caught a glimpse of in the mysterious manor and the 
renunciation he makes after he has found her. 


Dreiser Looxs at Russia, by Theodore Dreiser (10mo, 264 pages; Horace 
Liveright: $3) is a book about the originality of which controversy has 
occurred. It begins to be apparent that just as what one finds in going 
to Russia depends upon one’s equipment, so it is with what one finds in a 
book about Russia. The present one records irritations, disillusions, 
angers, enthusiasms, doubts, fears, and a host of incidents upon which 
these emotions are based. It is possible to find ammunition enough for an 
old-fashioned Red-hunter’s holiday; and also to find background for the 
profoundest statement yet made about Russia—that by John Dewey, that 
the Revolution is more important for the release of certain human capaci- 
ties than for its social and economic policies. The reader is referred to 
Dr Dewey’s recent series in The New Republic for his exact, and signifi- 
cant, words. It is regrettable that Dreiser should have said in his 
introduction to THe Crime or Dr Garine, by Boris Sokoloff (10mo, 144 
pages; Covici-Friede: $2.50) that “more definitely than in any post- 
revolutionary Russian play or novel . . . one is permitted to examine, 
and so sense . . . the pre- as well as post-Revolutionary reactions of the 
Russians, not only to life but to the Revolution,” for this, if true, means 
that post-Revolutionary literature is utterly contemptible, and gives this 
slight and unimportant book a position of undeserved prominence. The 
stories in it are fairly good, conventionally unconventional Russian stories. 


Hariz: The Tongue of the Hidden, done into English Rubaiyat by Clarence 


K. Streit (8vo, 96 pages; Viking Press: $2). That it should be im- 
possible without considerable knowledge of the Persian language to 
discover what is wrong with this little book is itself a proof that neither 
the translation nor the commentary are particularly remarkable. In spite 
of its charming format the pretty volume will do little to lure the un- 
initiated to carry their researches further. The quatrains seem lacking 
in all the especial values that lovers of poetry or of humour desiderate in 
what they read. Whether this lack of appeal ought to be attributed to 
the poet or to the translator were a query too subtle to insist on and one 
that “might admit a wide solution.” 
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Prays, by John Galsworthy (12mo, 698 pages; Scribner’s: $2.50) contains 
the text, with no apparatus whatever, of all of the dramatist’s work, 
This means that it contains many plays already happily forgotten and a 

number which, on rereading, destroy the impression of firmness and 

strength given in production. Loyalties and Old English and portions 
of Strife remain moving and intelligent. The book is a counterpart of the 
Forsythe Saga in appearance, but not in interest or value. 
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Types or Soctat Comepy, edited by Robert Metcalf Smith (12mo, 759 
pages: $2) and Types or Farce-Comepy, edited by the same with the 
assistance of Howard Garrett Rhoads (12mo, 598 pages: $1.65) are both 
in The World Drama Series (Prentice-Hall). The former contains eight, 
the latter nine plays; Wilde, Pinero, and Moliére appear in both volumes, 
The social comedies begin with Massinger and include The Way of the 
World, the “classics” of Goldsmith and Sheridan, and end with Our 
Betters; the farces start earlier—with The Frogs—and include Patience, 
The Beggar’s Opera, and The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. The 
text of each play is given complete, there are brief introductions on style, 
form, et cetera, and adequate biographical notes. The intention, obviously, 
is to present a volume in which the development of each form can be 
studied; philosophic drama, world tragedy, domestic tragedy, historical 
drama, and romantic drama are other titles in the series. Even for the 
un-studious, reading the plays in succession gives pleasure a little beyond 
that of the separate plays. 


Tue Art or Pray Propuction, by John Dolman, Jr. (illus., 10mo, 466 
pages; Harper’s : $3.50) is interesting in all practical details; the author's 
mediating position between extreme theories is a plausible one, but so 
expressed that it seems fair to no theory whatever. A section on the 
traditional rules of stage movement is very good. 


Tue Story or Gitsert anD SuLuivan, or The ‘Compleat’ Savoyard, by 
Isaac Goldberg (illus., 8vo, 588 pages; Simon & Schuster: $6) is the 
only book on the subject, in all probability, which is not spoiled by 
literary nudgings. The author appreciates wit, understands thought, and 
knows music; his rating of both principals is not too high. Stylistically 
one regrets too many things being called “of Gilbert all compact” and 
a lack of brilliance in narrative. “Dr. Belleville,” twice so called, is 
“De Belleville” in the reviewer’s copy of the score and must be so to be 
sung. The biographical portion of the work is beyond cavil. 


Tue Irartan ReNnarssaNce IN Art, by O. P. Fairfield (illus., 8vo, 487 
pages; Macmillan: $5) effectively discharges its offices, which are those 
of introducing the average reader to the art of the Italian Renaissance. 

It is not without enthusiasm and yet exhibits respect-worthy continence of 

superlatives and consecutive application to the business of esteeming and 

describing works of art intelligibly. In fact the important merit of the 
book might seem to lie in its descriptions. These are copious but pro 
portionable and appear to have been written with a recent and just eye 
upon the original works. The illustrations are numerous and good. 
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Tae Unrisen Dawn, Speeches and Addresses by Anatole France, trans- 


lated with introduction by J. Lewis May (8vo, 252 pages; Dodd, Mead: 
$2.50). It is rather as a series of curious human documents, illustrative 
of a constructive Will to ameliorate the lot of the suffering masses in 
this old epicurean sage, than as any valuable contribution to literature 
that this volume holds our attention. All well-meaning liberals will feel 
sympathetic towards the public sentiments herein expressed; but except 
for the rather conventional words in honour of Zola and the more intimate 
homage to Renan, what arrests our attention most is the characteristic 
Gallic rhetoric, so different in gesture, in emphasis, in timbre from our 


own! 


Wuat to Reap 1n Encuisu Literature, by Jack R. Crawford (8vo, 388 


pages; Putnam: $4.50) is not an anthology. It describes briefly and 
with some liveliness what its author regards as the more readable of the 
monuments of English literature and science from Beowulf to Henry 
Thomas Buckle. Reasonably numerous suggestions are also included as 
to the collateral commentary and biography, so that the interested may 
pursue their bents as far as library facilities or mental capacities allow. 
Not deeply informing, or authoritative, or original, or in any way re- 
markable, it still administers with several degrees of fidelity the office 
of guide to the not more than average reader for whom it evidently is 
intended. 


Watt Wuirman’s Worksnop, edited with introduction and notes by Clifton 


Furness (4to, 265 pages; Harvard University Press: $7.50). The con- 
tents of this volume do not quite fulfill the title. There are not fragments 
and unhewn beginnings of Leaves of Grass sufficient to give us the feel- 
ing of being in a workshop. The volume contains Whitman’s notes for 
lectures, one completed lecture, the long-lost Introduction to Leaves of 
Grass, an Introduction to the London edition of that collection, some 
letters, newspaper articles, and photographs. And yet, for one who wants 
to understand Whitman’s life and Whitman’s work this book is a salient 
one. The most valuable part of it deals with Whitman as a lecturer: we 
have his completed lecture on the Eighteenth Presidency, his notes for an 
Anti-slavery address, and for addresses on Religion and Democracy; and 
we have what is much more striking than these—his notes on Lecturing 
and on Oratory. These are real interpretations of Whitman the poet. 
He wanted to deliver himself in public. In these notes he gives himself 
stage-directions as to how that delivery should be accomplished. The 
platform and the hall were to him “an agonistic area,” and he conceived 
of a public address as a struggle with himself to bring forth, out of his 
subconsciousness with the audience sharing in the struggle. So Pindar 
must have felt when he recited his odes. But the lecturer who would feel 
and act this out would rise to the being of a prophet. It was as a prophet 
—vates—that Whitman thought of himself. This realization of Whitman 
as a speaker on public topics and as one seeking to fill his topics with 
subconscious and prophetic feelings helps us to understand the poet of 
Leaves of Grass. He did not make the lecture-hall his habitat, he trans- 
ferred “the agonistic area”—how revealing a phrase that is!—to his book. 
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Tue Lire or Sin Martin FrosisHer, by William McFee (8vo, 276 pages; 
Harper’s: $4). “History,” says Mr McFee, “cannot be comprehended 
by pacifists,” and he is therefore perhaps over-occupied with showing 
how red-blooded were the Elizabethan navigators. Nevertheless he has 
studied the old “‘sea cardes” and annals of voyages to some purpose, and 
brings a stock of judgement and sailorly feeling that makes the fortune 
of his narrative. In spite of its off-hand tone and not irreproachable 
English this history of Frobisher is an interesting and persuading biog- 


raphy. 
Miniatures AND SitHovettes, by Max von Boehm, translated from the 
German by E. K. Walker (8vo, 214 pages; Dutton: $5). Though appar. 
ently put forward as covering the whole field, in reality this volume deals 
with the silhouette and miniature in England and Europe only, such T 
respect-worthy American miniaturists as Edward Malbone and John f 
Singleton Copley seeming not to come within the author’s purview, _ 
There are 200 illustrations in half-tone and forty plates in colour, of the 
quite ordinary quality, interspersed throughout a discussion which has hav 
the general effect of guide-book commentary—popular in tone, frequently ist 
gratuitous, and not, it would seem, very carefully informed. ' 
Heaventy Discourse, by Charles Erskine Scott Wood (12mo, 325 pages; rec 
Macy-Masius: $2). To that curious and ambiguous branch of literature ‘ 
that may be called “the literature of Blasphemy,” this spirited attack upon - 
religious, moral, political, and even aesthetic orthodoxy adds a racy quota cor 
all its own. The genial audacity and exuberant mischief of these pages mi: 
possess the unmistakable verve of youth, while their attitude to the spec- sel 
tacle of human folly reveals not only a shrewd sagacity of old experience, f 
but a warm-hearted indignation that the world’s burlesque puppet-show . 
should be as pitiful as it is absurd. Co 
fire 


Pouiticat Benavior, by Frank R. Kent (12mo, 342 pages; William Mor- 
row : $2.50) exposits with unbiassed alertness the undercover management col 
of political campaigns in the United States, and the actualities of mass 
psychology which underlie such seasoned maxims of the machine as “Give 
Them a Good Show,” or “Prosperity Absorbs All Criticism,” or “Never 
Handle a Hot Poker on the Front Porch.” The conclusion—that the 
mass of voters can always be managed through their emotions and preju- 
dices, and but rarely, if ever, appealed to through their reason—may not 
be comfortable, but it is a deduction for which the author has cited abun- 
dant premises. 


Tue Enoutsu Constitution, by Walter Bagehot, with an introduction by 
The Earl of Balfour (18mo, 312 pages; The World’s Classics, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch: 80 cents). Readers of many dis- 
positions could join in commending the selection of Walter Bagehot for 
popularization. Possibly, as is said, his essays are only semi-classics; 
but the fine social imagination, the great gusto, the exhilarating lucidity, 
the continual sense and vividness of the man who “looked closely and for 
himself” at whatever he undertook to write about, are qualities as good as 
classical. They are brilliantly in evidence in The English Constitution. 
The date of the essay being 1867, a supplementary modern point of view 
is supplied in the critical introduction by the Earl of Balfour. 
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COMMENT 


HE ENGLISH SINGERS’ third visit to America has seemed 

as needful and their singing as comely as any random kind 
of strangeness sometimes is at first. The wiliness of their art and 
the innocence of their manner, unaided by musical instruments, 
have again emphasized the difference between preciosity and what 
is to be treasured. 

We are tempted by these madrigals, folk-songs, and carols as 
recently sung, to infer that musical spontaneity is more spontane- 
ous than verbal spontaneity; that words when separated from ac- 
companiment miss the music more than the music when separated 
misses the words; and whereas some words are sufficient to them- 
selves, others live only by association with the tune; but in a matter 
of enjoyment there is no need for weighing pleasures. In the 
Corpus Christi, however, both musics assert themselves—the buried 
fire and almost tuneless murmur of the tune with its slow fast ac- 
cording tongues of discord, and the apparitional text: 


And in that hall there was a bed: 

It was hangéd with gold so red, 

And in that bed there lithe a knight. 
His woundés bleeding day and night. 

By that bedside there kneeleth a may, 
And she weepeth night and day; 

By that bed side there standeth a stone: 
Corpus Christi written thereon. 


How complexity of rhythm can be made to seem natural, and 
words and music one, the English Singers have shown us; but an 
Elizabethan prevalence of musical proficiency—musical good will 
and an aptitude for it impromptu—is probably not common to all 
ages and has a connexion with learning; there is more than fear- 
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lessness and the hope that strangers will like something that has 
never been published. 

This company of six, in a co-ordinated sentience of ancient . 
beauty with a never better accuracy, persuades us that there can 
now and then be an armistice in our sometimes pointless tumul- 
tuousness. 


HE COUNTRYMAN,’ a quarterly non-party review and 
miscellany of rural life and industry, discusses in its Jan- 
uary issue, lack of imagination on the part of those who would 
preserve old cottages in which they don’t have to live. There is 
a kind of pro-picturesque sentiment that is as false The Coun- 
tryman contends, “as the satisfaction some of our ancestors had 
in imitation ‘ruins’ and ‘hermitages’” and he recalls Thomas 
Hardy’s feeling about the cast of mind of a certain man who 
“ * would talk about bishops’ copes and mitres in an earnest, serious, 
anxious manner as if there were no tears or human misery beyond 
tears.’”” Devotion to machinery and to motors is countenanced, 
and simple furniture is recommended. “Iron bedsteads of the 
period 1820-40 are works of art. . . . The Duke of Wellington 
and Napoleon both preferred iron bedsteads.” The Countryman’s 
mind on the subject of fox-hunting is eloquently “without hypoc- 
risy” and we in this country may care to apply to ourselves what 
is said about names that are taking, and headlines that are not— 
and the dreary way in which some “keep speaking of ‘adults’ and 
‘adolescents ’ ”’. 
“Winning speech,” “sensitiveness and vitality . . . and the 
appreciation of periods of reflection that mark the true country- 
man” are richly present in this publication. 


1 Edited and Published by J. W. Robertson Scott at Idbury, Kingham, 
Oxford, England. Half-a-Crown Quarterly. 








